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A Standard for Americans 


Address by the President* 


At the outset of my talk, I should like to express, 
first, my appreciation of the honor I feel in speak- 
ing before this assemblage. An invitation to oc- 
cupy this platform eveid confer distinction upon 
any man—perhaps I should say any mere man; for 
you are gathered here in high purpose, inspired by 
an unshakeable faith in yourselves, in your coun- 
try, and in your God. 

I can hardly hope that my words can further 
your purpose or deepen your threefold faith. 

That faith, immeasurable and imponderable, 
daily exemplified in millions of American fami- 
lies, is the prime strength of our great Nation. 
It is the very basis of our society. And it is 
the most heartening support for those whose obli- 
gation is to represent you in the conduct of na- 
tional affairs and community affairs. 

Though I cannot enhance the spiritual wealth 
that is yours, perhaps I can, by identifying some 
of the circumstances of today that mes B. the 
value of this faith, encourage you to spread its 
influence into every human activity in every com- 
munity across our land. 

Now, of course, the cynic—the Marxist, or the 
worshipper of machines and numbers—will scoff 
that faith is no armor against artillery, that the 
spirit weakens fast before the blast of the bomb. 
But your husbands and brothers and fathers can 
testify that in the terrifying nakedness of the bat- 
tlefield the faith and the spirit of men are the 
keys to survival and victory. 

Now, faith is evidently too simple a thing for 
some to recognize its paramount worth. Yet the 
present and the future demand men and women 
who are firm in their faith in our country and 
unswerving in their service to her. This is true 
in every basic unit of our political and social 


1Made before the United Church Women, National 
Council of Churches of Christ, at Atlantic City, on Oct. 
6 and released to the press by the White House on the 
same date. 
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life—in the family, the community, the State, and 
the Nation. 

This audience peculiarly symbolizes the small- 
est and the most important of these units—the 
American family. We of America have always 
recognized that the soundness of our Nation de- 
sa s primarily upon the quality of our home and 

amily life. 

Now, while our homes have witnessed scarcely 
any of the horrors of the battlefield that are so 
familiar to citizens of Western Europe, we know 
that our former unique physical security has al- 
most totally disappeared Solar the long-range 
bomber and the destructive power of a single 
bomb, 

Today we are face to face with the most ex- 
traordinary physical development of all time— 
the application of nuclear fission and nuclear 
fusion to the world’s armaments. 

These discoveries in the field of science present 
in themselves no threat toman. Like other scien- 
tific developments, they are susceptible to good or 
evil use, depending upon the intent of the individ- 
ual or group possessing them. 

The mysteries of the atom are known to Russia. 
Russia’s hostility to free government—and to the 
religious faith on which free government is built— 
is too well known to require recital here. It is 
enough for us to know that, even before Russia 
had this awesome knowledge, she by force gained 
domination over 600 million peoples of the earth. 
She surrounded them with an Iron Curtain that 
is an effective obstacle to all intellectual, economic, 
and spiritual intercourse between the free world 
and the enslaved world. Now, of these two 
worlds, the one is compelled by its purpose of 
world domination—the other by its unbreakable 
will to preserve its freedom and security—to de- 
vote these latest discoveries of science to increas- 
ing its stockpiles of destructive armaments. 

Man’s greatest scientific achievement, therefore, 
cannot yet be made exclusively to serve the ad- 
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vancement of man’s welfare and happiness. 
Instead we are forced to concentrate on building 
such stores of armaments as can deter any attack 
against those who want to be free. 

Men of faith everywhere must gain a broader 
understanding of these potentials, both destruc- 
tive and constructive. 





Soviet Progress in Development 
of Atomic Weapons 


Statement by the President 


White House press release dated October 8 


There have recently been a number of statements 
concerning the threat posed by Soviet progress in 
the development of atomic weapons. The facts as 
we know them are these: 

You will recall that our Government announced 
that the Soviet produced an atomic explosion in 
1949 and two subsequent explosions in 1951. In 
August of this year we learned through intelligence 
channels of a Soviet test of an atomic device, in 
which some part of the explosive force was derived 
from a thermonuclear reaction, that is to say, what 
is popularly known as the H-bomb. The Atomic 
Energy Commission announced this August 12 det- 
onation as soon as sufficient evidence was in hand’ 
and later announced that it appeared to be part of 
a test series. 

The development did not come as a surprise. We 
had always estimated that it was within the scien- 
tific and technical capabilities of the Soviets to 
reach this point, and we have been on notice for 
some years that their own ingenuity has had the 
material assistance of what they learned of our pro- 
gram through espionage. 

The Soviets now possess a stockpile of atomic 
weapons of conventional types, and we must further- 
more conclude that the powerful explosion of August 
12 last was produced by a weapon, or the fore- 
runner of a weapon, of power far in excess of the 
conventional types. 

We therefore conclude that the Soviets now have 
the capability of atomic attack on us, and such 
capability will increase with the passage of time. 

And now a word as to our own situation. We do 
not intend to disclose the details of our strength in 
atomic weapons of any sort, but it is large and in- 
creasing steadily. We have in our atomic arsenal 
a number of kinds of weapons, suited to the special 
needs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the 
specific tasks assigned to each service. 

It is my hope, my earnest prayer, that this country 
will never again be engaged in war. As I said in 
Atlantic City this week, with reference to atomic 
energy, “This titanic force must be reduced to the 
fruitful service of mankind.” Real advances made 
by our Government in developing peacetime atomic 
power and the other benign uses of atomic energy 
is evidence of the constructive goals that we have 
set for ourselves, 

I have asked all members of this administration 
to refrain from comment on Soviet nuclear capabil- 
ities unless they first check their statements with 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 











1 BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1953, p. 237. 
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The Paramount Alternatives of Our Day 


We must certainly make sure that all the 
world comprehends, in simplest terms, the para- 
mount alternatives of our day. The first of these 
alternatives is a wasteful and devastating contest 
in the production of weapons of inconceivable 
power. The other alternative is a world ever 
advancing in peace and prosperity through the 
cooperative effort of its nations and peoples. 

The choice that spells terror and death is sym- 
bolized by a mushroom cloud floating upward 
from the release of the mightiest natural power 
yet uncovered by those who search the physical 
universe. The energy that it typifies is, at this 
stage of human knowledge, the unharnessed blast. 
In its wake we see only sudden and mass destruc- 
tion, erasure of cities, the possible doom of every 
nation and society. 

This horror must not be. This titanic force 
must be reduced to the fruitful service of mankind. 
This can come to pass only as one of the results 
of shaping a firm and just and durable peace. 

Such a peace cannot be achieved suddenly by 
force, by edict, or by treaty. It can come only 
slowly and tortuously. It will not be won by 
dark threats or glittering slogans. It will be 
— only of courage, knowledge, patience, leader- 

ip. 

To strive faithfully for this peace—even as our 
science constantly develops new methods of mass 
destruction—imposes upon us a host of intricate 
labors. We and our friends in the free world 
must build, maintain, and pay for a military might 
assuring us reasonable safety from attack. From 
this position of secure confidence, we must seek to 
know and respond to the legitimate aspirations 
and hopes of all — We must arrange trade 
systems that will provide each with the neces- 
saries of life and opportunity for self-advance- 
ment. We must seek to understand and resolve 
age-old prejudices, ambitions, and hatreds that 
still scar great parts of the whole world. And 
they must be removed, or at least ameliorated. 
We must provide machinery and techniques to 
encourage that peaceful communication and mu- 
tual confidence which alone can finally lift the 
burden of arms from the backs of men. 

Now, these are some of the grand labors before 
us—the tasks and tests and problems that span the 
world. 

For the spirit that will resolve them, however, 
we need not seek the source in distant places. I 
deeply believe that one of the supreme hopes for 
the world’s destiny lies in the American com- 
munity: in its moral values, in its sense of order 
and decency, in its cooperative spirit. 

We know—and all the world constantly re- 
minds us—that the future well-being of humanity 
depends directly upon America’s leadership. 

I say emphatically that this leadership depends 
no less directly upon the faith, the courage, the 
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love of freedom, and the capacity for sacrifice of 
every American citizen, every American home, 
every American community. 


importance of America’s Example 


I wish there were words of mine that could 
bring this truth home more certainly to each of us. 
I do not mean merely or only that our Govern- 
ment and our leadership is the product of the 
qualities of each of us multiplied by 160 million. 
I mean more this: the example we give the world 
when we talk about noble virtues that are neces- 
sary if civilization is to attain that future for 
which it was designed, and which obviously the 
Almightly intended. 

We speak of sacrifice. If each of us would 
search our own memories, how often have we, as 
we urged economy upon government, local, city or 
state, urged that something not be given to us? 
“Don’t build us a new post office; we don’t need it; 
ours is good enough. Build it for the other city. 
Don’t give me free postage ; make me pay for what 
it costs to carry the letter.” 

What I am trying to get at is that America’s 
policies abroad, to have any force, must be the re- 
flection of the attitudes and qualities displayed by 
our people. No individual—no group of individ- 
uals, however brilliant, however eloquent—can 
possibly do any effective work in leading the world 
toward peace unless back of them is the mightiest 
force yet developed on God’s footstool, and that is 
the force of a united America—an America de- 
termined to do a real and constructive job. 

This means, then, that there is a clear and com- 
pelling answer to the question in the hearts of all 
of us: How can we better fit ourselves to be worthy 
of freedom, to guard its virtues, to enjoy its 
bounty ? 

That answer is: By making each life, each home, 
each community more worthy of the trust it bears 
for all mankind. 

This worthiness will come in the measure that 
we show ourselves truly convinced that the central 
facts of human life are human freedom, human 
rights, human obligations—all expressing that hu- 
man dignity which is a reflection of man’s divine 
origin and destiny. 

Our purpose is to grow even beyond the golden 
dreams of our forebears—in material wealth, in 
intellectual stature, in spiritual strength. But to 
do so, each citizen and every community must 
match the founders of this Nation in fiery inde- 
pendence, confident optimism, sturdy self-reliance, 
and we must sustain that capacity for conquering 
difficulties that has always been a quality of 
America. 

With this spirit, each of you—each of us—like, 
indeed, every American citizen—can arouse your 
own community to renewed awareness of the prom- 
ise of freedom. With your neighbors, you can 
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join in work that, even as it remakes a own 
town or hamlet, helps remake the world. 

For it is within your power to reach for and to 
attain that day when you and all your neighbors 
can proudly say these things: 

“Here in this community, we are faithful to 
freedom. 

“Here in this town, our public schools are 
staffed and equipped to train our children splen- 
didly, to be free and responsible citizens.” 


Facing our Responsibilities 


Ladies, not so long ago, I met with a small 
group of people, and their purpcse was to com- 
plain to me about certain thing: in our public- 
schoo] system. And they directed some criticism 
at schoolteachers and what these teachers 
thought—their policies, the philosophy they were 
teaching. 

And I asked this group one question only. I 
said: “You recognize a teezcher’s great oppor- 
tunity for influencing your children’s future, for 
the planting of good thoughts or bad thoughts, 
for the teaching of a sound philosophy, or one 
that is based on falsity. Have you had that 
teacher in your home? Have you had her, or 
him, to dinner? Have you taken the trouble to 
find out for yourself what is the philosophy of 
these people to whom you are oe the most 
priceless possession you have, your children? 

“Now,” I said, “many people have not been 
hesitant to join the ranks of the critics and say 
these teachers are not doing a good job. Then 
why haven’t you done your part of the job— 
brought them in, talked to them, to see whether 
you could straighten them out, or get ones of 
which you approved ?” 

What I am trying to bring home, my friends, 
is that as we see difficulties and defects in the 
body politic, in the social order, we must never 
attempt, before our own consciences, to dodge our 
own responsibilities. 

And so we can say that, “Our teachers, loyal 
citizens to their free country, enjoy true freedom 
of thought, untrammelled by political fashion or 
expediency.” 

And we should go on and be able to say, “Here 
in this city our libraries contain everything that 
can add to man’s enlightenment and understand- 
ing—respecting common decency but disdaining 
any other censorship. 

“Here our ministers and Sunday school teach- 
ers command the respect that they so justly earn 
in teaching our sons and our daughters the love 
of the Almighty. 

“Here our hospitals and our clinics give faith- 
ful care to all who are sick and cannot help them- 
selves, 

“Here in this community, our people—all our 
people—have the chance to enjoy the arts, to 
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learn, to become intimate friends with the heri- 
tage of freedom. 

‘Here we rely—not primarily upon govern- 
ment grant or gree panacea—but upon our 
own wisdom and industry to bring us the good 
and comforting things of life. 

“Here we know not the sight or smell of slums 
that choke the spirit of men. 

“Here all of us work to make our processes of 
government the best, the most honest, and the 
most just known to any men. 

“Here we have welcomed with our hearts new 
citizens from distant lands, and here we thank 
them for the strength they have added to our 
own. 

“Here there is true equality of opportunity for 
work, for education, for enjoyment of all free- 


The Power of Moral Forces 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It was nearly 2 years ago that your Minister 
asked me to come here to speak at this 150th an- 
niversary of the founding of our church. I ac- 
cepted that invitation. Since then I have had to 
make and unmake many plans. But this date has 
been a fixed point around which other things 
revolved. 

I have looked forward eagerly to being here on 
this historic occasion. It rightfully means much 
to all of you here and to this entire area. To me 
this church is richer in memories than any other 
earthly spot. My father preached here for 16 
years and radiated a spiritual influence that is 
still felt here, and elsewhere, as I have learned 
in my travels about the world. Our family life 
revolved around this church. Before me is the 
"ada in which we sat three times on Sunday and 

requently during weekday evenings. 

At times the church services seemed overlong 
and overfrequent. But through them I was 
taught of the two great commandments, love of 
God and love of fellow man. Ordained ministers 
are uniquely qualified to deal with the relations of 
man to God. But laymen, who have to deal with 
national and international problems, are perhaps 


*Made at the First Presbyterian Church, Watertown, 
N. Y., on Oct. 11 (press release 550 dated Oct. 9). 
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dom’s blessings—for we know that whatever we 
have and hold is the work and the treasure of 
men of all races and colors and creeds. 

“Here in this community, in short, any free 
man can be proud to live.” 

My friends, all that I have tried to express to 

ou rests upon one truth in which I firmly believe. 
I tried to speak it on the day last January when 
I took the oath of office as President of the United 
States. That truth is: 

“Whatever America hopes to bring to pass in 
the world must first come to pass in the heart of 
America.” 

I know no more plain or pure ideal to which we 
can pledge our lives. 

I know of no other way we can prove worthy of 
freedom. 


qualified to make some observations on the rela- 
tions of man to fellow man. 


U. S. Political Institutions 
Based on Religion 


Let me first recall that our American political 
institutions are what they are because our founders 
were deeply religious people. As soon as a com- 
munity was founded, a church was built. This 
church is an example. Also, wherever a com- 
munity was founded, its members developed prac- 
tices and ways of life which reflected their belief 
that there is a God; that He is the Author of a 
moral law which all can know and should obey; 
that He imparts to each human being a spiritual 
dignity and worth which all should respect. Our 
founders sought to reflect these truths in their 
political institutions, seeking thus that God’s will 
should be done on earth. 

The Bill of Rights puts into our supreme law 
the concept “that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights.” Our 
Constitution says, in unmistakable terms, that 
men, even in the guise of government, cannot law- 
fully deny other men their fundamental rights 
and freedoms. 

From the beginning of our Nation, those who 
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made its laws and system of justice looked upon 
them as means to assure what seemed just and 
right. Thus we became heirs to a noble heritage. 


Only Religion Will Maintain Them 


We must, however, remember that that heritage 
is not inexhaustible. Our institutions of freedom 
will not survive unless they are constantly re- 
plenished by the faith that gave them birth. 

General Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
pointed out that morality and religion are the 
two pillars of our society. He went on to say that 
morality cannot be maintained without religion. 
“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

Arnold Toynbee, the great student of civiliza- 
tions, has recently pointed out that the political 
and social practices of our civilization derive from 
their Christian content, and, he says, they will not 
long survive unless they are replenished by that 
faith. His profound study convinces him that 
“practice unsupported by belief is a wasting asset.” 

Many other nations have modeled their consti- 
tutions after ours. But they have not obtained 
the same results unless there was a faith to vitalize 
the words. 

The terrible things that are happening in some 
parts of the world are due to the fact that political 
and social practices have been separated from 
spiritual content. 

That separation is almost total in the Soviet 
Communist world. There the rulers hold a mate- 
rialistic creed which denies the existence of moral 
law. It denies that men are spiritual beings. It 
denies that there are any such things as eternal 
verities. As a result the Soviet institutions treat 
human beings as primarily important from the 
standpoint of how much they can be made to pro- 
duce for the glorification of the state. Labor is 
essentially slave labor, working to build up the 
military and material might of the state, so that 
those who rule can assert ever greater and more 
frightening power. 

Such conditions repel us. But it is important to 
understand what causes those conditions. It is 
irreligion. If ever the political forces in this 
country became irreligious, our institutions would 
change. The change might come about slowly, 
but it would come surely. Institutions born of 
faith will inevitably change unless they are con- 
stantly nurtured by faith. 


We Can Meet Materialist Threats 
Without Becoming Materialistic 

But, it may be asked, may not aggressive ma- 
terial forces prevail unless met by materialism ? 
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It sometimes seems that material power is so 
potent that it should be sought at any price, even 
at the sacrifice of bape values. Always, how- 
ever, in the past those who took that path have 
met disaster. Material aggression often is for- 
midable. It is dynamic, and we must admit that 
the dynamic usually prevails over the static. But 
it is gross error to assume that material forces 
have a monopoly of dynamism. Moral forces 
too are mighty. Christians, to be sure, do not 
believe in invoking brute power to secure their 
ends. But that does not mean that they have no 
ends or that they have no means of getting there. 
Christians are not negative, supine people. 

Jesus told the disciples to go out into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to all the nations. 
Any nation which bases its institutions on Chris- 
tian principles cannot but be a dynamic nation. 

Our toutheans felt keenly that this Nation had 
a mission to perform. In the opening paragraph 
of the Federalist Papers it is said that “it seems 
to have been reserved to the people of this country, 
by their conduct and example,” to show the way to 
political freedom. Our Declaration of Independ- 
ence meant, as Lincoln said, “liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country but hope for the world 
for all future time. It was that which gave prom- 
ise that in due time the weight should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men and that all should 
have an equal chance.” 

What our forebears did became known as “the 
Great American Experiment.” They created 
here a society of material, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual richness the like of which the world had never 
known. It was not selfishly designed, but for 
ourselves and others. We sought through con- 
duct, example, and influence to promote every- 
where the cause of human freedom. Through 
missionaries, physicians, educators, and mer- 
chants, the American people carried their ideas 
and ideals to others. They availed of every op- 
portunity to spread their gospel of freedom, their 
good news, throughout the world. 

That performance so caught the imagination 
of the peoples of the world that everywhere men 
wanted for themselves a political freedom which 
could bear such fruits. 


We Still Are People of Faith 


The despotisms of the last century faded away 
largely under the influence of that conduct and 
example. There is no despotism in the world 
which can stand up against the impact of such a 
gospel. That needs to be remembered today. Our 
best reliance is not more and bigger bombs but a 
way of life which reflects religious faith. 

Do our people still have that faith which in the 
past made our Nation truly great and which we 
need today? That is the ultimate testing of our 
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time. Admittedly some have come to think pri- 
marily in material terms. They calculate the 
atomic stockpiles, the bombers, the tanks, the 
standing armies of the various nations and seem to 
assume that the victory will go to whichever is 
shown by these scales to have the greater weight 
of armament. 

Unfortunately under present conditions we do 
need to have a strong military establishment. 
We are opposed by those who respect only visible 
strength and who are tempted to encroach where 
there seems to be material weakness. Therefore, 
without military strength, we could not expect to 
deter aggression which, even though it Lee ulti- 
mately fail, would in the process cause immense 
misery and loss. But I can assure you that your 
Government does not put its faith primarily in 
material things. 

The greatest weakness of our opponents is that 
they are professed materialists. They have for- 
cibly extended their rule over some 800 million 
people, a third of the people of the world. They 
are seeking to make these people into a pliant, 
physical mass which completely conforms to the 
will of the rulers. But these people are religious 
people and they are patriotic people. They have 
shown that over the centuries. e believe that 
the Soviet rulers are attempting the impossible 
when they attempt to subject such people to their 
materialistic and repressive rule. We believe that 
the subject peoples have faith and hopes which 
cannot indefinitely be suppressed. 

I can assure you that your President, your Cabi- 
net, your Congress recognize the priority of 
spiritual forces. We do not intend to turn this 
Nation into a purely material fortress and to 
suppress the freedom of thought and expression 
of the inmates, so that our people would more and 
more assume the likeness of that which threatens 
and which we hate. 

There are a few within this Nation who do not 
share their viewpoint. They honestly feel that 
the danger is so great and of such a kind that we 
must give an absolute priority to material efforts. 
There are others who honestly feel that the danger 
is so imminent that we ree P impose uniformity 
of thought, or at least of expression, abolishing 
diversity and tolerance within our Nation and 
within our alliances. 

Such points of view, while often heard, repre- 
sent a small minority. Certainly there is some 
confusion of thinking, which needs to be dispelled. 
But I believe that the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people and of their representatives in govern- 
ment still accept the words of the prophet: “Not 
by might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 


But Only Religion Will Preserve Faith 


. How shall we surely become infused with that 
spirit? That is my concluding concern. 
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There is no mystery about that. The way to get 
faith is to expose oneself to the faith of others, 
It is not only diseases that are contagious. Faith 
is contagious. A strong faith, rooted in fact and 
in reason, inevitably spreads if contacts are pro- 
vided. If, therefore, we want spiritual strength, 
we must maintain contact with those who have it 
and with those who have had it. 

That is above all the task of our churches. The 
Bible is the greatest book because, as Paul pointed 
out to the Hebrews, it is a story of faith. It re- 
counts lapses from faith and their consequences 
and revival and restoration of faith. Most of all, 
it is a story of men who lived by faith and died in 
faith, bequeathing it to successors who molded it 
into something finer, truer, and more worthy. 

Our American history, like Hebrew history, is 
also rich in the story of men who through faith 
wrought mightily. 

In earlier days our homes, schools, and colleges 
were largely consecrated to the development of 
faith. They were places of prayer and of Bible 
reading. Parents and teachers told daily the 
story of those who had gone before and who had 
lived by faith. 

Today our schools and colleges and, I am afraid, 
our homes largely omit this study in faith. That 
throws a heavier burden on our churches. They 
today provide the principal means of drawing to- 
gether the men, women, and children of our land 
and of bringing to them knowledge of the faith 
of those who have gone before, so that today’s 
faith is a contagious and vital force. 

As our churches, synagogues, and other places 
of worship thus carry an ever greater share of 
vital responsibility, they should be strongly sup- 
ported by all our citizens, for they all profit from 
the institutions which faith inspires. 

As we meet here today on this anniversary, we 
feel that we are indeed compassed about by a 
great crowd of witnesses. Each of us here knows 
that, in terms of loved ones who have gone before. 
We know it as we have heard read here the great 
Book of Faith and as we are taught here the 
lessons drawn from the story of the great prophets 
and disciples of the past. 

Let us maintain spiritual communion with them. 
Let us draw faith and inspiration from their lives. 
Let us act as we know they would want us to act. 
Then we, in our turn, will run with steadfastness 
the course that is set before us. Then we, in our 
turn, will play worthily our part in keeping alight 
the flame of freedom. 

I spoke earlier of the spiritual legacy that had 
been left us by our fathers. Surely it is our duty 
not to squander it but to leave it replenished so 
that we, in our generation, may bequeath to those 
who come after us a tradition as noble as was left 
to us. 

We meet here beneath a spire which is symbolic. 
It points upwards to the Power above us, from 
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which we derive our spiritual strength. It marks 
this building as the place where we can gather for 
a communion that renews our faith. 

Let us be ever thankful for this church, remem- 
bering those who a century and a half ago founded 


Strengthening Inter-American Ties 


by John M. Cabot 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


If we are to have truly friendly relations with 
our sister American Republics, I think it is axio- 
matic that those relations must be mutually bene- 
ficial. More, the peoples of the 21 Republics will 
not continue to want the peculiarly intimate and 
friendly relations we have in this hemisphere un- 
less they are convinced that such relations are to 
their benefit as nations and individuals, that the 
benefits of cooperation are fairly distributed. 

I profoundly believe in what we call hemi- 
spheric solidarity. I believe it is to our mutual 
benefit to work together for our common good; 
that through cooperation we have all achieved 
great advantages in the past and that we shall all 
achieve even greater advantages in the future. We 
can proudly point in this hemisphere to the great 
contributions we have made to international rela- 
tions—and we shall make even greater contribu- 
tions in the future. For the entire history of 
civilization is the story of greater and greater 
groups of individuals who have learned to work 
together for the common good. 

ever in history has there- been a group of 
peoples spread over so great an area with such 
diverse backgrounds, beliefs, and interests as we 
have in the Americas who have worked so success- 
fully together. If we in the United States and 
our gallant Brazilian and Mexican allies had to 
make a terrible blood sacrifice in World War II; if 
in Korea noble Colombian soldiers fell with our 
own in the first military defense in history of 
the principle of collective security, let us remem- 
ber that they did not die in vain—that those they 
loved, the nations whose flags they bore, this en- 
tire hemisphere came unscathed through those 


wars. Their blood was not uselessly poured out 


* Address made before the Pan American Society of 
New England, Inc., at Boston on Oct. 9 (press release 544 
dated Oct. 6). 
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it. Let us remember also those who during the 
succeeding decades maintained it, enlarged it, 
beautified it, and enriched it with their Christian 
labors. Let us dedicate ourselves to follow in 
their way. 


to impose their ruler’s will on each other; it was 
generously given for us, that in this hemisphere 
we might have peace and that our fundamental 
beliefs, our western civilization, our Christian 
religion might not be crushed beneath the wheels 
of a conqueror’s chariot. 

It is then clear that our hemispheric solidarity, 
our cooperation between 21 sovereign American 
Republics, has benefited us all. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, there are few in this hemisphere 
who question that. If our relations with our sis- 
ter Republics are not as completely friendly and 
unquestioned as we should like them to be, I feel 
that it is not because our Latin American friends 
think we wish them ill. It is because they are 
wondering whether they are getting a fair share 
of the benefits that our cooperation has produced. 

There is, I believe, considerable misunderstand- 
ing in the United States of the viewpoint of our 
sister Republics regarding the economic coopera- 
tion they are receiving, and would like to receive, 
from us. There is, T believe, considerable mis- 
understanding in Latin America of our viewpoint 
regarding economic cooperation and regarding the 
limitations which inexorably exist on the coopera- 
tion we can extend. We cannot understand each 
other unless we are prepared dispassionately to 
examine each other’s viewpoints, and we cannot 
have true friendship and cooperation without 
understanding. 

What is the fundamental aspiration of our sister 
Republics today? Wherein do they feel we have 
failed them ? 

I have visited all of the Republics in this heimi- 
sphere within the last 6 months. There are as 
many diversities among them as there are prob- 
lems created by diverse national geniuses; but 
two allied aspirations shine like two great beacon 
lights in all of them: a desire to develop their 
economies and a desire to raise their standards of 
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living. Let us remember that the total national 
income of the 20 other Republics is perhaps one- 
eighth of ours and that the per capita income 
bears about the same proportion to ours. 

I think our sister Republics little realize the 
incredible speed of the development which is going 
on in most of them. I myself, in the many years 
I have been associated with Latin American af- 
fairs, am constantly astounded at the miracles of 
progress which I see on every hand in each new 
visit. New buildings, new industries, new facili- 
ties are mushrooming on every hand from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn. It is precisely because of 
the speed of progress that some maladjustments 
have arisen, notably in providing light, water, 
roads, etc. Nevertheless, if we can suggest to our 
Latin American friends that Rome wasn’t built in 
a day, I think we can also understand their anxiety 
to push forward as fast as possible to the greater 
and richer destiny which must surely be theirs. 


Increased Trade Vital 


How can our sister Republics achieve their two 
objectives? Clearly the most desirable way would 
be by building up native capital. In this there 
are two essential difficulties. The 20 Republics 
are already putting into new capital investment 
a heavy proportion of their national income, and 
this in itself is producing many of the economic 
strains so evident today in Latin America. The 
industries of the other Republics are all in greater 
or lesser measure lacking in facilities to produce 
the capital goods which the countries need for 
their development. In short, they must import 
capital goods and obtain the foreign exchange to 
pay for them. As new countries they don’t even 

ave fat to work into muscle or invisible balances 
to help them. 

There are essentially two ways in which they 
can obtain the foreign exchange they need. They 
can get it through favorable trade balances, or they 
can get it through capital transfer—public loan, 
private investment, or grant. They cannot get it 
through mellifluous expressions of good will; and, 
much as they appreciate such expressions in the 
abstract, they know that abiding friendship de- 
pends on deeds, not words. 

To cooperate in solving this problem, we might 
give grant aid; but quite apart from the question 
whether a major policy of grant aid would really 
help our sister Republics in the long run, it is for 
us today neither politically feasible nor economi- 
cally possible. Latin America must then depend 
upon trade and upon foreign capital, obtained 
from public or attracted from private sources, for 
its development. Foreign capital, whether se- 
cured from public or private sources, must receive 
a fair return and be amortized in due course, and 
profit and amortization must ultimately be paid in 
trade balances. It is then inescapable that our 
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primary contribution to the development of our 
sister Republics must come through trade. 

Mark that well. If we are to continue to have 
friendly relations with our sister Republics, we 
must buy what they can produce. There is no 
other way. 

Let us remember that when domestic producers 
seek to slam the door in the face of products from 
other nations of this hemisphere—and indeed of 
the other hemisphere as well. No one wishes to 
see men thrown out of work in this country or 
= enterprises losing money. The fact is, 

owever, that the rest of the world, Latin Amer- 
ica included, can buy from us only as much as it 
sellstous. If we donot buy from them, they can- 
not buy from us. If trade restrictions save an 
American workman’s job or a dividend, how many 
may they cost in export industries? What sort of 
a tailspin may they produce in our total economy? 

For our Latin American friends, export trade 
is not only their bread and butter; it is their 
hope for the future. A protectionist measure 
may be insignificant to our total economy—and 
utter ruin alike to their livelihood and their as- 

irations. Even a restrictionist bill introduced 
in Congress which has no real chance of congres- 
sional approval may not only put our friends in 
a psychological sweat ; it may do palpable damage 
to their economies by undermining confidence, 
Stability in our customs tariffs is vital to their 
economic well-being; the rules of the game should 
not be capriciously changed to their disadvantage. 

I fully appreciate that we must consider trade 
restrictions in the light of our total national in- 
terests. There will probably be cases in which 

rotectionist measures will be justified. Each 
individual case must be dispassionately considered 
on its merits. Let us nevertheless not fool our- 
selves as to the effects protectionist measures, al- 
most regardless of their justification, will have on 
our hemispheric relations. 

Principle No. 1 in our economic relations with 
our sister Republics must, then, be the equitable 
entry of Latin American products into American 
markets under stable rules. We cannot exclude 
their products and have their friendship. 

We are reverting in this country to the idea 
that private enterprise can solve many of our 
own economic problems. Certainly our history 
lends great weight to this idea. In less than 2 
centuries we have developed from a country that 
few in this hemisphere today would envy to one 
which is producing and enjoying vastly more ma- 
terial wealth than any other nation on earth. To 
those who have been duped by talk of exploitation 
by foreign capital, I would point to the enormous 
flow of foreign capital into the United States dur- 
ing the period of our development. Certainly on 
the one hand that capital was in general fairly 
treated; certainly on the other it did contribute 
mightily to our national development. 
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Private enterprise can play a very important 
role in developing the resources of our sister Re- 
publics, and, directed with breadth and wisdom, it 
can accomplish much in raising living standards. 
On the whole, American capital is showing 
breadth and wisdom in Latin America today. Let 
us remember, however, that, although every one 
of the other American Republics asserts that it 
encourages new American investment, some of 
them have more or less open misgivings about such 
investment. 


Problems of Nationalism 


In the United States foreign capital was will- 
ing more or less anonymously to accept the pro- 
tection of our general laws and not to make itself 
conspicuous in any way. In Latin America for- 
eign capital has felt it necessary in its own pro- 
tection to seek special safeguards against political 
instability, the capriciousness of courts, the man- 
ifold risks and uncertainties of doing business in 
Latin America. Today the awakening nation- 
alism in our sister Republics demands: Why this 
special protection? Why special contract laws 
rather than adherence to general law? How, 
given the instability, weakness, and occasional 
venality of our governments, can we protect our 
national economies from the overwhelming in- 
fluence of these great foreign aggregations of 
wealth ? 

To impecunious governments desperately seek- 
ing new sources of revenue, the great wealth of 
some big foreign companies suggests tempting 
possibilities; to ultranationalists who would be 
masters in their own house, these investments are 
an intolerable obstacle; to some local employees 
and local bureaucrats, some foreign managers 
seem arrogant and overpaid. To a strident na- 
tionalism, it is not important that the country’s 
development depends on foreign capital; that it 
must be attracted despite the uncertainties; that 
it will come only under the management of its 
own nationals; that it makes the jungle and the 
desert bloom with economic wealth; that this 
foreign investment plays a vital role in the coun- 
try’s economy; and that, through better wages, 
working conditions, benefits, schools, hospitals, 
etc., it brings a richer existence to many people. 
The ultranationalist talks of exploitation and 
colonialism and gutted national resources and 
unfair terms of trade and a dozen other specious 
slogans. But if in the main he talks nonsense, 
do not let us forget that there are times when he 
is right, when his country has been unfairly 
treated. Do not let us reject his arguments with 
a contemptuous snort, but rather let us seek his 
understanding. 

From the viewpoint of this hemisphere’s wel- 
fare, there should be a heavy flow of investment 
capital from North to South America in an at- 
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mosphere of mutual confidence. If, for example, 
American companies ought to be willing to rene- 
gotiate contracts which have come to be inappro- 
priate under existing circumstances, other gov- 
ernments should emphatically not breach these 
contracts unilaterally. Such acts produce or ag- 
gravate the very economic ills of which they com- 
lain. 

" Sporadic cases of arbitrary or unjust treatment 
of foreign capital can seriously injure not only 
the countries in which they occur but also other 
countries, and it is, therefore, in the interest of all 
countries which desire foreign capital to oppose 
such acts openly and effectively. Sporadic cases 
of greed or exploitation on the part of foreign 
capital not only discredit the capitalists responsi- 
ble for it but also tend to discredit all foreign 
capital, and therefore should be opposed by for- 
eign capital openly and effectively. It is unfor- 
tunate that we hear much of these sporadic cases 
but all too little of such examples of economic 
statesmanship as the resolution sponsored and 
voted by our sister Republics at an inter-American 
economic conference in February emphasizing the 
vital importance of mutual confidence in connec- 
tion with foreign investments. 

If our investors must take into due account the 
increasing nationalistic sensibilities in Latin 
America and must realize that friends in the re- 
ceiving country are far more valuable than diplo- 
matic representations or precepts of international 
law, our Latin friends must forego the temptation 
to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. They 
should realize that any arbitrary or unfair act 
may bring immediate advantages and yet may 
prejudice the national interests for decades. Only 
years of good faith and fair dealing can restore 
shattered confidence, and, in the meantime, the 
nation must pay a heavy premium to counteract 
the apprehensions it has awakened among 
investors. 


The Role of Private Enterprise 


In our understandable desire to allot to private 
capital a major portion of the immense task of 
helping our sister Republics develop themselves 
we should not, however, imagine that they will 
consider that generous on our part. Precisely be- 
cause they have a distorted view of these foreign 
investments and do not understand their generally 
beneficent effect on the national economy, quite a 
few Latin Americans will think we have simply 
given private interests a hunting license to exploit 
them, that our fair words are simply a cover for 
throwing them to the wolves. We should em- 
phatically not make the mistake of assuming that 
the entire burden of the development of our sister 
Republics can be assigned to private enterprise. 

Principle No. 2 of our relations with our sister 
Republics must then be that private enterprise 
should be encouraged in every feasible way but 
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that it cannot do the entire job of helping develop 
our sister Republics. It must operate not only 
to its own advantage but also to their advantage, 
and in such a manner that their people are con- 
vinced it is operating to their advantage. Both 
the United States and its sister Republics should 
seek appropriate means to encourage the flow of 
capital from the one to the other. 

With the best will in the world in the other 
American Republics and the greatest venturesome- 
ness on the part of American private capital, there 


will still be essential sectors of Latin American 


economy into which that capital will not enter. It 
will not ordinarily go into roads and public hous- 
ing; and it is increasingly disinclined, even when 
it is still permitted, to go into railways, public 
utilities, and similar basic services. Even though 
we may be convinced that American private capi- 
tal could do these jobs better and more cheaply 
than the local governments, we must surely recog- 
nize that foreign companies operating in these 
fields with their direct contacts with so many peo- 
ple are particularly vulnerable to nationalistic 
criticism. 

Yet if these facilities are not somehow provided, 
other investments of private foreign capital will 
scarcely be attracted. Industry and trade cannot 
flourish where basic facilities are lacking. Our 
sister Republics insistently want our cooperation 
in securing the capital to provide these facilities. 
Surely it is the path of statesmanship on our part 
to extend that cooperation. Let us be under- 
standing if our Latin American friends insist that 
this be done by government rather than by private 
enterprise. President Eisenhower has made it 
abundantly clear that, much as we cherish our 
own economic system, we should not try to force 
it on others. 

The fact is that, by cooperating with other gov- 
ernments to provide basic facilities, we shall 
strengthen the system of private enterprise in our 
sister Republics, we shall promote their develop- 
ment, and we shall go far to convince them that 
our economic relations are mutually beneficial. 


intergovernmental Cooperation 


Principle No. 3 in our economic relations with 
our sister Republics must therefore be that we 
shall cooperate with them at a governmental level 
in providing a portion of the means to build the 
basic facilities required for their development. 
If we are to have a Latin American economic pol- 
icy, it is essential that we have a public financial 
institution which will act as an effective instru- 
ment of it. 

The precise nature of that institution is im- 
material; what is essential is that it shall accom- 
plish its purpose. Like the RFC in the darkest 
days of the depression, it must show courage and 
imagination. And, like the RFC and the Export- 
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Import Bank, I am confident that such an insti- 
tution will not lose money. The Export-Import 
Bank and, more recently, the International Bank 
have made vital contributions to Latin American 
development. Should their operations be cur- 
tailed, or should it become clear that they are for 
any reason unable to meet the legitimate public 
loan requirements of Latin America, then we 
should consider what measures, with due regard 
for fiscal policy, we might appropriately take to 
accom lish our foreign policy objectives. 

Tools are useless to one who does not know how 
to use them. Men, and not material resources, 
make great nations. As sturdy young nations 
our sister Republics are not only eager to acquire 
tools; they are even more eager to acquire know- 
how. Through our Point Four work we are seek- 
ing to provide it. Let us remember that years 
before this phrase was even invented, this work 
had been successfully started in Latin America 
by Nelson Rockefeller as Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Here, as in so many cases, our 
experience in the inter-American field was a bea- 
con light which later illuminated our way in other 
parts of the world. 

I wish that you might see, as I have seen, what 
our technical cooperation Point Four work is ac- 
complishing in Latin America. Let us not think 
of what it means in terms of our governmental 
relations, important though that may be. Let us 
not be unduly concerned at the cost—only some 
$20 million last year and some $22 million this. 
Let us think of it in terms of the child cured of 
yaws, the village freed of malaria, the farmer 
whose increased crops can better feed his family. 
Let us think of it in terms of the little man who 
never attends an official banquet and yet who 
knows that through American cooperation he has 
been directly aided to have better food, water, 
health, education. That to my mind is Pan 
Americanism in action. 

I could weary you with specific examples of 
what Point Four work is actually accomplishing. 
Some of you could doubtless point out specific 
cases when it has not been successful—though I 
should roundly deny that such cases were typical. 
Few things are perfect in this human world. 
Some of this work was done by private founda- 
tions in the past, and we should seek their maxi- 
mum cooperation in the future. I think, however, 
a little incident I witnessed recently in Lima was 
more eloquent than anything I could say in point- 
ing out how Point Four work is regarded by men 
actually observing it. With Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower I was at a large meeting of American bus- 
inessmen. One of them anxiously inquired re- 
garding reports that Point Four work was to be 
drastically reduced in this fiscal year. Dr. Eisen- 
hower replied that, on the contrary, it would be 
slightly increased. Throughout the room there 
was a spontaneous burst of applause. 
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Discount if you will the words of presidents and 
cabinet ministers. Doubt if you will the gratitude 
of the millions whose lives are today better and 
richer for Point Four. Question the statistics 
which show what Point Four has done to national 
economies and national health. But explain to 
me, if you can, that applause of American busi- 
nessmen, unless they believed that Point Four 
work was doing a good job for Uncle Sam as well 
as our friends in Latin America. 

We must remember that know-how can be 
taught through other means than Point Four. 
Among the leaders of the future generation some 
17 American schools in Latin America are incul- 
cating some of the knowledge that made this coun- 
try great, as well as the national traditions. For 
this vital work in Pan American understanding, 
we contribute $128,250 a year—and have to fight 
to keep that. 

Thousands of students from Latin America at- 
tend our educational institutions. In the past 
year we granted 135 official scholarships; but it is 
to be remembered that the great majority of Latin 
American students come to the United States on 
their own resources. We also brought some 565 
Latin Americans to the United States on training 
o- Practically all of these, in whatever 

rame of mind they may have come to the United 
States, returned to their respective countries our 
enthusiastic friends and admirers. 

Lest we become complacent with our own efforts, 
let us not forget that the Soviets have not been 
idle. I well remember the plea of Chilean demo- 
cratic labor leaders that we do something to match 
the many leaders who were being invited to Russia 
for indoctrination. 

Principle No. 4 in our relations with our sister 
Republics must then be that we must continue and 
expand our efforts to extend our know-how to 
them. No other form of cooperation directly and 
palpably affects so many of them. In no other 
way can our dollar be better spent to foster their 
development and friendly relations with us. 

If our friends to the south may reasonably ask 
us to act in accordance with these four principles, 
I think it is just that we ask them similarly to bear 
certain factors in mind. 

There is undeniably a feeling among many Latin 
Americans that we have neglected them since the 
war. It would be useless to catalog how scrupu- 
lously we have sought to live up to our engage- 
ments to them; how greatly our inter-American 
relationships have advanced, as through the Rio 
Treaty and the Bogoté Charter; how much more 
economic cooperation we are extending through 
loans for their development and through Point 
Four work. They point out that, despite our his- 
toric friendship and the cooperation they extended 
in World War II, we have since the war paid far 
more attention to the Old World and its problems 
than to them or theirs. 
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The Communist Challenge 


I think that this attitude is very understandable 
and yet that itis mistaken. We are confronted by 
a world crisis. There are those who are now in- 
clined to brush aside the immediate menace of the 
Soviets—to believe that whatever their ultimate 
intentions, their purposes for the moment are 
peaceful. Surely, nevertheless, there are few 
thinking people in the free world—or in the Com- 
munist world, for that matter—who doubt the 
basic purpose of Communist imperialism to dom- 
inate us all. Certainly that is the overwhelming 
belief in the United States. 

Confronted by this implacable challenge, there 
are three points we must always bear in mind. 
First, we must do the things we must do before 
the things we should like todo. Recognizing our 
peculiarly close ties with the other American Re- 
publics and anxious to cooperate with them in 
their development, we nevertheless cannot afford, 
in their interest as well as ours, to let the rest of 
the world fall by default to the Communists. Per- 
haps this hemisphere could defend itself mili- 
tarily against a wholly Communist Old World, 
but at best it would be terribly difficult and dan- 
gerous. Perhaps our economies would survive, if 
our trade relations with the Old World—our 
markets and sources of supply—were cut off, but 
our standards of life wont receive a staggering 
blow. By bolstering the European markets of 
our sister Republics, we did their export trade a 
vital service. If we have poured into the Old 
World economic aid which would have made Latin 
America blossom like the rose, let us remember 
how quickly that rose would have wilted if com- 
munism had ever come to dominate the Old World. 
We gave economic aid to the Old World not be- 
cause we felt more friendly to the nations in it 
than to our sister Republics; we gave it because 
it was essential that we do so if the free world— 
our sister Republics as well as we—were to be 
secure. 

Second, we must think of what we can do. We 
have had to shoulder a backbreaking load since 
the Second World War. Today three and a half 
million of our young men are in our armed serv- 
ices; we have had to bear the brunt of the war in 
Korea; the entire world-wide system of defense of 
the free world against Communist imperialism de- 
pends upon our economic and military coopera- 
tion. Great though our resources may be, they 
are undeniably strained by our efforts. Our taxes 
were never higher, and they are probably so high 
today as to be economically unsound. Our huge 
debt is pressing against the ceiling established by 
law. Our economic machine is being raced, we are 
depleting our natural resources at an alarming 
rate, and our middle classes are being forced to 
spend more than their incomes. Only by heroic 
measures can we balance our budget. 

Now upon the fundamental soundness of the 
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U.S. economy depends the defense of the free 
world. Destroy our economic strength and the 
Kremlin can devour us all at its leisure. We have 
reason to suppose that the Kremlin hopes for a 
breakdown in our economy, and we know that, if 
such a breakdown should occur, it would be dis- 
astrous for the entire free world. 

Given the enormous burdens we are necessarily 
shouldering, it is by no means certain that, over 
an indefinitely prolonged period, we could do 
more. We cannot count on our burdens diminish- 
ing in the foreseeable future. At the moment the 
question appears to be whether we can continue to 
do as much as we have been doing rather than 
whether we can do more. Conscious as we are of 
our friends’ needs and of the cooperation they have 
generously extended to us, we must nevertheless 
realize that it would not be a service to either of 
us to extend our economic system beyond the break- 
ing point. Let us be understanding if some of our 
friends misunderstand us, and let us earnestly 
bespeak our friends’ understanding of the difli- 
culties we face. 


Mutuality of Benefits 


Third, we must think of what we should do. 
Important as the development of Latin America 
is, both in terms of the cooperation we seek to 
extend to our sister Republics and in those of our 
own national interests, we must think also of other 
projects which may be important to our national 
survival. 

If there are people in Latin America who feel 
that we should do more, that the United States 
benefits more than Latin America from hemi- 
spheric cooperation, it seems fair to point out that 
in the United States there are people who feel that 
we are doing more than our share. Most of the 
burdens we have shouldered are as vital to Latin 
America as they are to the United States. We 
have shielded our sister Republics as well as our- 
selves against two aggressive totalitarianisms. 
Today in no other republic is the burden on the 
individual taxpayer as high as it is on a taxpayer 
in the United States with an identical income. 
The latter understandably asks: “Why should I 
pay more even than a good friend for something 
which is to benefit him primarily ?” 

In considering what we should do to cooperate 
with our sister Republics, we must also bear in 
mind the fact that in some cases their difficulties 
arise from mismanagement of the national re- 
sources they have available for their development. 
Our Latin American friends are striving to forge 
ahead, to achieve rapid progress in their living 
standards. In our own selfish interest we should 
help them, but our help should be constructive; 
it should truly aid them to develop into sturdy 
self-reliant nations with sound economies. It is 
difficult to turn down a friend’s plea for aid, and 
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yet surely it is not the course of true friendship 
to accede to a request for aid when it is evident 
that such aid will only worsen an already unsound 
situation. I think we can fairly ask our friends 
not to request our economic aid unless they are 
prepared to put their economic houses in order. 

In studying history I have often been im- 
pressed by the story of the Christian reconquest of 
Spain. Pushed into the Asturian mountains, 
the Christians eventually drove the Moslems from 
the peninsula by unity of purpose and single- 
aneled, fanatical devotion; but they probably 
would never have succeeded if it had not been for 
the disunity, the bickering, the quarrels between 
the Moslem principalities. Today the Christian 
world faces an infidel who, unlike the Moslem, 
recognizes no God or moral law. Faced by mor- 
tal peril, let us learn from history; let us close 
ranks in this hemisphere and in the free world; 
let us find means of composing our differences 
without selfishness, rancor, or misunderstanding; 
and let us preserve inviolate our civilization and 
our religion for the greater glory of God and the 
further advancement of man. 


Surplus Commodities for 
Relief of Bolivia 


White House press release dated October 6 


The President on October 6 sent the following 
communication to the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration: 


In accordance with the recommendation con- 
tained in the memorandum of October 5, 1953,1 
submitted by the Director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and pursuant to the author- 
ity vested in me by Public ipa 216, 83d Congress, 
1st Session, I hereby determine that up to $5,- 
000,000 worth of agricultural commodities shall 
be made available out of the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and transferred to 
meet the urgent relief requirements of Bolivia.’ 
This amount shall cover the Corporation’s invest- 
ment in the commodities and costs of delivery on 
board vessels in United States ports. 

Arrangements for the operations of this relief 
program, including the specification of the com- 
modities, shall be the responsibility of the Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Operations Administration, 


and the transfer of the commodities shall be upon 


? Not printed. 

*This determination is the second to be made under 
P,. L. 216, the Famine Relief Act. The act was first 
applied on Sept. 2, when the President made available 
10,000 tons of surplus agricultural commodities to meet 
the relief needs of Jordan. 
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such terms and conditions as the Director deter- 
mines to be appropriate, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State. In connection with the 
furnishing of such assistance, the Secretary of 


Policy Problems in the Far East 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs» 


In what we were wont to call the good old days 
many a speaker began his discussion of the Far 
East by quoting Kipling’s “East is East, and West 
is West, and never the twain shall meet.” He thus 
at one fell swoop relieved both himself and his 
audience of a multitude of problems which he 
thought would never be posed. 

These lines of Kipling so accurately expressed 
the realities of his day that they became a famous 
epigram. But it is the next succeeding line that 
is of burning concern to us today. In reading it 
you get very much the same sensation that you do 
in looking at a photograph of an atomic explosion. 

Let us put Kipling back together: 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 


Till Earth and Sky stand presently 
At God’s great Judgment Seat. 


Yes, at long last the poet’s prophecy has been 
fulfilled. East and West have met and the meet- 
ing has mushroomed a great cloud of problems 
which challenge the utmost in faith, wisdom, and 
understanding of which both East and West are 
capable. 

ou are well aware of these problems as such. 
I should like to discuss this afternoon in very 
general terms what seems to me to be the funda- 
mental dilemma of United States policy in ful- 
filling our responsibilities to Asia and to ourselves. 

It is fairly clear to all of us, I think, what we 
should like to see in the Far East. We should 
like to see the Asians prosper. We should like to 
see the Asians realize those goals for which we our- 
selves have worked and fought—opportunity for 
the individual to achieve the best that is in him, at 


peace and in cooperation with his neighbors, and 


1 Address made before the Far East-America Council 
of Commerce and Industry at New York, N. Y., on Oct. 9 
(press release 549 dated Oct. 8). 
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State, after consultation with the Director, shall 
conclude a bilateral agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia. 

Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


opportunity for all nations to develop the best that 
is in them, in peace and in cooperation with their 
neighbors. We believe all men are entitled to these 
opportunities, and as long as any men are denied 
them, other men will not be secure in their posses- 
sion. It was not long after we had achieved our 
hard-won independence, the chance to work out 
our own salvation, that we realized that our own 
independence alone was not enough. We an- 
nounced that we would not tolerate the establish- 
ment anywhere in the new world of the imperial- 
isms of the old. This was a brave doctrine. Its 
significance was not diminished by the fact that we 
were too weak by some 50 years to have been able 
to carry it out by ourselves. Eventually we were 
drawn into two world wars because we recognized 
that the forward march of aggressive imperialism 
had to be stopped though the Seeadth of the ocean 
separated its late from our own borders. 

Our tradition of opposition to absolutism and 
imperialism has created strong bonds of sympathy 
between the Asians and ourselves. For surely no 
peoples in history have suffered more from auto- 
cratic rule both by native overlords and foreign 
conquerors than the indomitable peoples of Asia. 
When we threw in our lot against the carving up 
of China by the European monarchies; when we 
convinced the Filipinos that the sole objective of 
the American administration was their independ- 
ence; when we raised our voice against the abuses 
of the prewar regimes in Asia; when we refused 
to countenance the extension of Japan’s imperial 
rule over China in the 1930’s; when we freely re- 
nounced our extraterritorial privileges in China; 
when we made the liberation of Korea an aim of 
World War II—with all these actions we won a 
store of good will among the Asians. On the other 
side of the Pacific by 1945, the name America was 
like a wind blowing from a promise of the future. 

And today? Today, despite the catastrophe 
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that has befallen China, despite the hatred of our 
world that has been instilled into the very air the 
Chinese breathe, despite the hostile propaganda 
and persistent misrepresentation of our motives, 
I believe the hopes the Asians place in us today 
are stronger and more far-reaching than ever. 
They look to us for help of a kind it did not occur 
to them to expect of us in the past. At the same 
time there are greater uncertainties in the Asians’ 
attitude toward us. Our relations with Asia have 
become vastly more complicated. Partly this is 
because our relations have become so much more 
extensive and intimate. In place of the 4 Asian 
nations with whom we had official relations before 
World War II there are now 12. Our economic 
and technical aid programs, our military aid pro- 

ams, the basing of American forces in the Far 

ast, our joint membership in international bodies 
like the U. N. and its subsidiaries, our commercial 
interests, have all brought us into much closer 
contact. For every American who had spoken to 
an Indonesian or a Vietnamese before 1940, there 
are now hundreds. For every American who had 
spoken to a Japanese, an Indian, or a Korean, 
there are now thousands. 

Another factor in our altered relationship has 
been the change in the character of the Asian peo- 
ples’ struggle for a better life. In the past, this 
took the form of a pursuit of a simple, concrete 
goal: national independence—independence from 
the Western colonial powers or independence from 
Japan. For Japan too the goal was simple and 
concrete: hegemony over all Asia. But now all 
that is changed. The Asians have won their in- 
dependence from the Western powers and Japan. 
Their problems are now the problems of self-gov- 
ernment, of dealing successfully with the infinitely 
complex and myriad elements that make up na- 
tional life, of making a go of their independence 
on the strength of their own aptitudes and re- 
sources—above all of preserving their independ- 
ence. All the free peoples of Asia are struggling 
with baffling problems and to a large extent with 
the same problems: Under-investment, exceed- 
ingly low per capita power, deficiencies in most of 
the technical fields, inexperience in self-govern- 
ment, internal instability, the absence of a back- 
ground of firm national unity, all the shortcomings 
of relatively unproductive economies, and in many 
cases increasing population pressures. Japan, 
though highly industrialized, is in the same boat 
as the other Asian countries in that, having lost 
its overseas possessions, it must now stand on its 
own feet and make its way in a world peopled 
with nations primarily looking out for themselves. 


Changes in Aid Requirements 


As Asia’s problems have grown more compli- 
cated, so, it would appear, have Asia’s require- 
ments of us. The Asians, I believe, expect a great 
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deal more from the American people than ex- 
pressions of sympathy and of support for their 
struggles for independence. They expect more 
help and help of a different kind from that which 
small groups of missionaries, educators, and phi- 
lanthropists were able to give in the past. The 
Japanese expect something quite different of us 
than they did in the 1930’s, when all they asked 
was that we should simply get out of the way. 





Importance of Far East’s Trade 


Following is a message from President LHisen- 
hower which was read at the Far East Conference 
on October 9 following Assistant Secretary Robert- 
8on’s address: 


The United States, in cooperation with other 
countries of the free world, knows the need for es- 
tablishment of strong and stable economies in the 
countries of our friends in the Far East. We be- 
lieve that expanding trade on a mutually beneficial 
basis, continued technical cooperation, and great 
private investment are necessary elements in the 
building of such economies. This task demands 
cooperative action by all nations of the free world. 
For its part, the United States is seriously studying 
what it can do to bring about more trade and more 
widespread investment. The joint effort of all of 
us can immeasurably strengthen the freedom to 
whose defense we all are pledged. 











These new expectations result not only from the 
change that has taken place in Asia but also from 
the change that has taken place in the United 
States. Two world wars have visited destruction 
upon the capital investments of the other great 
powers and, in the heavy demands they have made 
on our agriculture and industry, have forced us 
ery to enlarge our productive facilities. We 

ave acquired the responsibility that inevitably 
accompanies power. Since about the time we had 
to step in to help preserve the independence of 
Greece and of Tur ey, we have become discon- 
certingly aware that on occasions of need every- 
one seems to look to us. We are now “it.” Every 
age, I suppose, has an “it.” Surely we are the 
“it” today. Weare the source to which other peo- 
ples tend to look for those things they do not ex- 
pect to achieve either through their own efforts or 
the favor of the Almighty. It is we who must 
bear the blame when things go wrong in ways for 
which other peoples are not disposed to hold either 
the Almighty or themselves accountable. 

There has been one other highly complicating 
element in our new relationship with Asia. This is 
the lengthening and deepening shadow of the 
Communist empire. At the very time when other 
foreign controls were in process of being with- 
drawn from Asia, this new and far more deadly 
menace has loomed in the north and has engulfed 
the great and ancient nation of China. It is a 
menace not only to the national independence of 
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the new Asian nations but to all the values Asia 
has kept alive in her darkest times and for which 
she has been struggling in our generation with 
increasing success. The threat has been particu- 
larly formidable. For it has approached Asia on 
Asia’s most vulnerable side. It has eae as an 
ally of Asia’s in those causes that have aroused 
Asia’s passionate devotion. It has promised to 
make a clean sweep of all those instruments that 
have kept the Asians in a subordinate and resent- 
ful status—the instruments of foreign control, of 
feudalism, of vested interest and privilege. The 
Communists mean to substitute for all the yokes 
to which the Asians’ necks have long been bent, a 
single great big new yoke which will far more ef- 
ficiently harness Asia’s energies to the advance- 
ment of an alien imperialism. 

Only one thing has not changed in our relations 
with Asia: our desire to do what we can to advance 
and preserve the freedom and welfare of the Asian 
peoples. We are determined to help them as we 
may in their efforts to develop their own sources of 
strength—the strength they will need if their inde- 
pendence is in fact to be preserved and enhanced 
and the existence of their masses of people to be 
made more bearable and fruitful. 

The question now is—and here I come to our 
basic dilemma—what kind of help that we are able 
to give do the Asians really want of us? How far 
should we play a positive role in the Far East, 
devoting physical, technical, and political re- 
sources to the strengthening of the free Asian 
countries, and how far should we play a negative 
role, withdrawing as completely as we can from 
Asia to the end that the Asian nations will reach 
their own equilibrium internally and externally 
with respect to one another, so that they come to 
their own appreciation of their needs and develop 
their self-reliance in meeting those needs? 

This is a very real problem. We have met it so 
far with varying degrees of success by playing dif- 
ferent sorts of roles in different parts of Asia and 
in different contexts. Perhaps our role has been 
most positive in Japan, Korea, Formosa, and the 
Philippines. In Japan after 1945, as in the Philip- 
pines after 1900, we sought to replace an arbitrary 
rule from the top with genuine self-government. 
Since the end of the war we have made a heavy 
investment in economic aid to both countries. In 
the last few years, moreover, we have been working 
closely with the Filipinos on problems in produc- 
tion and administration that were dangerously 
handicapping their economy and threatening their 


‘ national solvency. In Korea we have made an in- 


vestment beyond all valuation—150,000 American 
casualties, 25,000 American lives in addition to 15 
billion American dollars in defense of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Korea, and, I should 
add, of the independence of the rest of free Asia. 
In the next 2 or 3 years we expect to aid in the 
reconstruction of Korea to the extent of about 1 
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billion dollars. In Formosa our aid to the Na- 
tional Government of China has been no less 
decisive in preserving the independence of an in- 
dependent Asia government. Behind the shield of 
the Seventh Fleet we have enabled the National 
Government of China to develop modern armed 
forces with important capabilities. It is providing 
for free Chinese everywhere a point to which they 
can rally to express through action and attitude 
their dedication to national independence and the 
great traditions of their country. 

Those are the areas where the greatest exertion 
on our part has been called for. More recently 
Indochina, where we are greatly increasing our 
assistance to the French and the Associated States, 
has been in this category. 


Limitations on U. S. Aid 


There are, however, very real limitations on 
how active a part we can take beneficially in the 
Far East—quite apart, that is, from the limita- 
tions of our own resources. No nation in the Far 
East wishes to give up one iota of its sovereignty 
or independence at any price. We not only re- 
spect the dedication of. the Asians to their inde- 
pendence, we regard it as essential to the strength 
of the free world. At the same time we must 
recognize that an American attitude of interest in 
the Far East can at times look like an overbearing 
American attitude. How to help without seeming 
to interfere is a problem that must sometimes tax 
the wisdom of a Solomon, let alone of a harassed 
Uncle Sam, who, it must be confessed, is sometimes 
a little confused by the novelty of his position in 
the world and the variety of demands and ex- 
pectations entertained of him. If the building of 
American military bases in the Western Pacific, 
the staunch American support of Asian govern- 
ments threatened with being engulfed by the Com- 
munist tide, American material support of the 


‘French Union forces in Indochina, and even the 


arrival in an Asian village of an American poul- 
try expert seem to some of the more apprehensive 
Asians proof of a desire on our part to extend 
some kind of sway over the region, we should not 
be surprised. We should remember our own ex- 
treme sensitivity in our early years to anything 
that resembled European interference in our na- 
tional life. Throughout much of our history it 
was axiomatic with many or most of us that the 
purpose of foreign policy was to prevent the Euro- 
peans from interfering in our affairs or involving 
us in theirs. 

I believe, and I imagine you believe too, that a 
large part of the burden of the economic develop- 
ment of the Far East must be borne by private 
capital—and private foreign capital—if it is to 
be accomplished humanely. The only alternative 
is economic development under the whiplash of 
totalitarianism, the Communist method. We also 
have to recognize, however, that in some quarters 
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in Asia foreign capital is regarded with deep 
misgivings. You and I know that American capi- 
tal looks upon Asia with quite as much nervous- 
ness as Asia looks upon American capital. The 
fact still remains, however, that the tendency to 
regard the capitalist with suspicion is widespread 
in Asia and that there are real reasons for this 
suspicion in some of the experiences the Asians 
have had with capitalists in the past, their own 
capitalists and those from abroad. We may also 
expect that the Asians will react very negatively 
to anything that looks like a cultural invasion. 
They cherish their national identities as we cherish 
ours and have no wish to be swept off their founda- 
tions by a foreign culture powered by a gross 
national product of more than $300 billion a year. 

At the same time we must recognize the dangers 
of a negative American attitude toward Asia. 
The last thing we would wish is to give the im- 
pression that we regard Asia as secondary in im- 

ortance to any other part of the world, that we 
sare lost interest in Asia, that we are forsaking 
the Asians to whatever the future may hold for 
them. None of this is true, and we do not wish it 
to seem true. If we were indifferent to Asia, if we 
did not recognize that aggression against an Asian 
country is a threat to us and the rest of the free 
world, we could have stood by while Korea dis- 
appeared into the dungeons of the Communist em- 
pire. We could desert the Republic of Korea 
and allow the free world to lose that outstanding 
moral and material asset. We could scrap our 
military bases in the Far East. We could stand 
aloof from the struggle in Indochina as most of 
the Asian governments themselves have done. We 
could bring back our specialists in agriculture, 
forestry, and taxation. We could stop trying to 
prevent Communist China from obtaining the 
goods that will feed its aggressive potentialities. 
By these retreats we could certainly demonstrate 
that we have no desire to force our will on Asia. 
But the satisfactions this demonstration would 
afford the Asians would be as nothing, I believe, 
to the sense of abandonment and betrayal that 
would sweep over them. 

As it is, we are sometimes represented as being 
too backward in contributing to the strength of 
Asia. This is particularly so in the matter of a 
Pacific pact. Those both here and in the Far 
East who have recognized the desirability of a 
common defensive effort in the Asian-Pacific area 
have looked to the U.S. Government to exert 
its influence in favor of such a pact. We con- 
tinue to believe, however, that any effective Asian- 
Pacific organization must come about as the result 
of the Asians’ own initiative, that it must wait 
upon a general appreciation among the Asians of 
the desirability of collective action in attacking 
their common problems. This is clearly not a field 
in which outsiders can usefully assert themselves. 
We do not wish to give the impression that we are 
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trying to hustle or joggle our friends across the 
Pacific, because we are not. Any moves to be 
made in the direction of regional organization are 
clearly up to them. 

We are also sometimes represented as being 
over-hesitant in our approach to Asia in respect 
to the granting of economic aid. It is suggested 
that we vastly expand our economic assistance to 
the Far Eastern countries. Aside from our own 
budgetary limitations this suggestion overlooks 
the difficulties in the way of such an expansion, 
if not the limitations on the extent to which our 
aid can usefully be expanded, including such fac- 
tors as the rate of sound absorption-capacity of 
outside aid existing at a particular time in a par- 
ticular country. If aid is poured in too fast it 
may be interpreted as merely an attempt to buy 
favor—a form of intervention discreditable alike 
to the donor and the recipient. We do not regard 
economic aid as a selfish political instrument. 
Our aid is intended to strengthen, not weaken, the 
independence of the Far Eastern nations. In de- 
termining the amount of our aid programs, we 
must also recognize that the United States Gov- 
ernment cannot extend aid unless it is able to 
satisfy the representatives of the American people 
that such aid is being constructively employed. 
A million-dollar foreign aid program sounds to- 
day like very little, comparatively speaking. But 
a million dollars will provide several hundred 
Americans with a college education or buy tractors 
for 500 American farmers. Those who put up this 
million dollars in the form of taxes—and our ap- 
propriations for foreign aid do not arise by 
magic—have a right to demand that their govern- 
ment assure itself that the million dollars serves 
the purpose for which it was intended. If our 
government can obtain such assurances only at the 
cost of seeming to intrude offensively upon the 
internal affairs of a friendly nation, it is better 
for the aid not to be granted in the first place. A 
foreign aid program that buys resentment is a 
mistake, whatever else it may buy. There are, as 
I say, limits to how positive a role we can usefully 
undertake. 

It is obvious that there are pitfalls in both a 
positive policy toward the Far East and a self- 
effacing policy. We must be fully conscious of 
those pitfalls. At the same time we must be aware 
that too great a concentration on the pitfalls could 
lead to our freezing in our tracks, to a paralysis 
of policy. If we are to avoid that, we must learn 
to discount the inevitable misrepresentation of our 
motives in Asia. Whatever we do, and if we do 
nothing at all, those motives will be misrepre- 
sented. They will be misrepresented by sincere 
patriots, by cynics, and by our enemies. A multi- 
billion-dollar Communist apparatus of propa- 
ganda and conspiracy is working unceasingly to 
that end. 
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Need for Mutual Understanding 


I am convinced, however, that if we try genu- 
inely to understand the manifold needs and incen- 
tives of Asia today and if we do what we believe is 
right in the circumstances—not merely what looks 
smart or expedient or what promises an easy popu- 
larity at home or abroad—if we do what is right, 
the Asians will believe in us; they will respond 
and give us their confidence and support. In say- 
ing this I am counting on the Asian leaders to do 
their honest best to interpret us as we are and not 
to be misled by facile propaganda. Anyone who 
wishes to comprehend our purposes and objectives 
will find it not difficult to do so. And I believe a 
widespread comprehension of those purposes and 
objectives in the Far East, such as the Asian lead- 
ers can alone promote, will contribute most im- 
portantly to the realization of the Asians’ own 
purposes and objectives. 

The kind of understanding between Asia and 
the West that I am talking about embraces most 
particularly the realization on our part that we 
can do nothing in, for, or about any country in the 
Far East unless what we are trying to do is what 
the people of that country wish to be done. It is 
the Asians themselves who must decide what kind 
of help they want from us, if any. We must get 
over the idea that Asia is the patient and we are 
the doctor. The Asians not only know where the 
hurt; they have a very good idea of what is indi- 
cated. Asia is both the patient and the doctor. 
We are merely the druggist, albeit a druggist with 
an acute interest in seeing that the prescription 
is the right one. 

While our role in the Far East cannot be over- 
forward, neither must it be over-reluctant. When 
there is a requirement for American aid—food, 
tools, technical training, weapons, books, when 
American aid within the limits of our available 
resources could make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in any of the great enterprises 
upon which the new Asia is embarked, we should 
never in the future forgive ourselves were we to 
withhold that aid. Issues of enormous moment 
are in the balance in Asia today. To a degree 
inconceivable a generation ago, the future of the 
world is in the hands of the engineer in the Jap- 
anese shipyards, the infantryman on the line in 
Korea and in the paddy fields of the Red River 
delta, of the magistrate in a district on the Ir- 
rawaddy, of the parliamentarian in Djakarta. 
There are innumerable cases when, with a rela- 
tively small increment of American aid or Ameri- 
can cooperation, the scales can probably be tipped 
in favor of the free world. 

This brings me to my concluding point, the most 
important point I have to make. You here today 
who represent the broadest range of contact be- 
tween the United States and the Far East have an 
invaluable function to perform in interpreting our 
Nation to the Asians and the Asian countries to 
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3 government. Official relationships tend to 
limited, if only because of the relatively limited 
number of officials. The future relations between 
the United States and the Far East lie above ali in 
the field of human relationships. If the human 
relationships between our peoples are outgoing, 
warm, and friendly, the rest will follow automati- 
cally. The Asians and we recognize pretty much 
the same standards of right and wrong and are 
striving for pretty much the same goals. What 
we mostly need is a little help from one another 
to insure that we remember it. 


Objectives of U.S. Policy 
in the Philippines 


by James D. Bell* 


The long-term objectives of U.S. policy toward 
the Philippines have not changed since they were 
set forth by an officer of the Department of 
State at the Conference of the Far East-America 
Council a year ago. These objectives are aimed 
at encouraging the development of a democratic 
nation, stable in government and economy, 
friendly to the United States, and cooperative with 
the United Nations. Such a nation is our world’s 
best answer to the lures of communism in the Far 
East as elsewhere. 

These objectives are not the sole property of the 
U.S. Government. They cannot be achieved 
through the unilateral effort of the United States; 
they are also goals earnestly sought by 20 million 
Filipinos. Progress toward these objectives dur- 
ing the past 8 years has been achieved through the 
common efforts of both the United States and the 
Philippines, independent countries with a strong 
mutuality of interest. 

Starting from the devastation and chaos of war, 
harassed by an armed Communist movement that 
has numbered as many as 10,000, and faced with the 
danger of moral degeneration which is an inevi- 
table product of prolonged armed conflict, the Fili- 
pino people have made remarkable progress to- 
ward economic stability. The budget was in bal- 
ance in 1952, and the current deficit will not be of 
alarming proportions; tax collections have in- 
creased ; an adequate reserve of foreign exchange 
is being maintained; a beginning has been made 
toward resettlement of the landless; self- 
sufficiency has been achieved in rice production; 
the effective strength of the Hukbalahap has been 
reduced by about 65 percent. Basically these 
achievements have been possible because of the 


long history of close cooperation and mutual un- 


* Address made before the Philippine Session of the 
Conference of the Far East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry at New York on Oct. 8. Mr. Bell is 
Officer in Charge, Philippine Affairs. 
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derstanding between our countries and a common 
desire to achieve the same goals. 

These conditions tend to make our task easier ; 
they provide a solid foundation on which to build 
a prosperous, democratic state. One factor in this 
process, which is often overlooked and which owes 
its existence in part to the close relations between 
the United States and the Philippines, is the role 
played in the development of a democratic way 
of life by civic organizations. The Rotary and 
Lions Clubs, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Parent 
Teachers Association, veterans’ organizations, and 
more recently the National Movement for Free 
Elections all seek objectives which transcend their 
own interests and are today making a notable 
contribution to the stability of their country. 
They offer one of the most effective means for the 
realization of the objectives we hold in common. 

In seeking the achievement of its objectives, the 
United States is faced with a delicate and difficult 
task. Any interference in Philippine domestic 
politics would be a denial of the very goal we seek. 
Outside influence of this kind would detract from 
Philippine sovereignty and its status as a member 
of the community of nations. Absolute imparti- 
ality with respect to internal partisan politics has 
been our policy, is our policy, and will continue 
to be our policy. Yet as one of our major objec- 
tives is political stability, we cannot deny that 
we are concerned that the democratic processes 
function so that the people may freely express 
their will. The eyes of the world will follow the 
elections in the Philippines next month. 

We are confident, on the basis of statements 
from Philippine leaders, that the elections will be 
conducted in such a way as to prove a blow to the 
aspirations of international communism and will 
advance the cause of the free world in the Far 
East. 

The considerable progress already made toward 
economic stability must be continued through co- 
operative efforts. Although the effectiveness of 
the Hukbalahap has been greatly diminished, it is 
generally agreed that this problem cannot be set- 
tled through military action alone. The landless 
of central Luzon must be shown that their best 
opportunity to better the conditions under which 
they live lies not under the tyranny of Communist 
domination but with a free democratic way of life. 

One possible avenue of attack on this problem 
is resettlement in Mindanao. Already the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the Philippine 
Government are building roads in Mindanao, and 
a private American company specializing in man- 
agement problems will soon begin to advise the 
Philippine Bureau of Lands so that issuance of 
Torrens titles can be accelerated. The Philippine 
Government through the Armed Forces Economic 
Development Corps, popularly known as Epcor, 
has demonstrated that the empty promises of land 
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made by Communist leaders can be fulfilled peace- 
fully and effectively by strongly anti-Communist 
leaders. Yet another step toward strengthening 
the bases of democracy in the Philippines was 
taken when the newly created agricultural exten- 
sion service began the formation of 4-H clubs 
throughout the country. 

The pattern of economic and trade relations be- 
tween our countries is an essential element in the 
complex which determines the method of reaching 
our common goals. On May 5, 1953, the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines submitted to the United 
States proposals for modification of the 1946 trade 
agreement.? These proposals provide: 

1, That the present agreement be modified to 
provide for limited and reciprocal free trade be- 
tween the two countries in such a manner that full 
duties would be imposed on all imports of each 
country ee Y for those commodities which by 
agreement of the two Governments would be 
included in duty-free lists; 

2. that the provision of the present agreement 
with respect to currency matters be eliminated, 
leaving the Philippine Government in complete 
control of its currency subject only to control and 
regulations pursuant to its commitments to the 
International Monetary Fund; and 

3. that provisions of the present executive agree- 
ment covering immigration and the rights and 
er extended to citizens in the fields of pub- 

ic utilities, land ownership, and exploitation of 
natural resources be made a: ml 

In view of the importance of this matter and 
the careful study given it by the committees desig- 
nated by the President of the Philippines, the 
United States as a necessary first step is making a 
careful examination of these proposals and other 
aspects of current economic relations between the 
two countries. 

For this purpose the U.S. Government has es- 
tablished an executive committee consisting of 
representatives of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Interior, Labor, State, and Treas- 
ury, the Foreign Operations Administration, and 
the Tariff Commission. This committee, which 
will coordinate its activities with the President’s 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, is ac- 
tively studying the Philippine proposals, includ- 
ing the additional information made available in 
the Philippine note of August 24 * with respect to 
the various commodities which the Philippine 
Government suggests for inclusion in the selective 
free trade list. 

The first task of the committee will be to de- 
termine whether, in its opinion, a basis exists for 
renegotiation of the 1946 agreement. The posi- 
tion of the United States with respect to the 
Philippine proposals must await the conclusions 


of thiscommittee. In the meantime the U.S. Gov- 


* BuLLETIN of Sept. 7, 19538, p. 316. 
* Not printed here. 
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ernment welcomes the views of the business com- 
munity and others to aid in the formulation of 
our position. 

As in our common efforts to achieve a stable 
democratic government in the Philippines, we 
have also worked most closely in the field of for- 
eign affairs. The Philippines have played a lead- 
ing role in the United Nations, have maintained a 
battalion combat team in Korea, and have con- 
sistently stood as a bulwark of the free world in 
the Far East. 

You all are aware of the heroism and valor of 
the Filipino people during the war; of the major 
contribution they made to our joint effort. In 
the 8 years since the end of the war the American 
Government, under authorizations from the Con- 
gress, has made significant contributions to Phil- 
ippine recovery from the devastation of the war. 

ur help has taken the form of war damage pay- 
ments, veterans’ benefits of many varieties Ai 
continue at an increasing rate, and more recently 
through the programs of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Mutual Security Agency, 
and the Foreign Operations Administration. 

Such aid, contrary to charges made by the Com- 
munist world, is not an attempt to buy friendship, 
for in the owe if this were in fact our 

urpose, we would be squandering our aid; there 
is no need to buy friendship where we already 
have it in abundance. We are not buying any- 
thing; we are working together with good friends 
to achieve common goals. This is not a one-way 
street; both our countries must, and will, con- 
tribute fully to defense from external aggression 
and to the orderly economic development which 
constitutes the most important component of de- 
iense from aggression from within. 

Filipino leaders have described their country 
as a bridge between the culture and civilization 
of the East and the democratic philosophy of gov- 
ernment which has reached its highest develop- 
ment in America and Europe. Our mutual task is 
to strengthen and widen this bridge until it be- 
comes the strongest link between the free countries 
of America and Europe and the peoples striving 
for freedom in the Far East. 


Friendship Treaty With Japan 
To Enter Into Force 
Press release 528 dated September 30 


The instruments of ratification of the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation between the 
United States and Japan were exchanged on Sep- 
tember 30 at Washington. The exchange was 
made by Secretary Dulles and the Japanese Am- 
bassador, Eikichi Araki, at a brief formal cere- 
mony. This action completes the formal pro- 
cedures connected with bringing the treaty into 
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force. By its own terms the treaty will become 
effective on October 30, 1 month after the exchange 
of ratifications. 

The treaty was signed at Tokyo on April 2, 1953. 
It was approved by the U.S. Senate on July 21? 
and by the Japanese Diet on August 7. It was 
ratified by the Japanese Government on September 
2 and by the President of the United States on 
September 15. 

ntry into force of the new treaty marks the re- 
sumption after a lapse of 13 years of formal treaty 
relations of this general character between the two 
countries. An earlier treaty of this kind, signed 
in 1911, was terminated in 1940. The new treaty 
was concluded pursuant to article 12 of the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan, signed at San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951, in which Japan declared its 
readiness to enter into negotiations with each of 
the Allied Powers for treaties “to place their 
trading, maritime and other commercial relations 
on a stable and friendly basis.” It is designed to 
regulate basic economic relations between the two 
countries in accordance with advanced and en- 
lightened standards of treatment and to direct the 
future development of those relations along mu- 
tually beneficial lines. It contains provisions on 
basic personal freedoms, property rights, invest- 
ment and business activities generally, taxation, 
exchange regulations, the treatment of imports 
and exports, shipping, and other matters affecting 
the status and activities of the citizens and enter- 
prises of either country when within the territories 
of the other. 

Approval of the treaty by the U.S. Senate was 
given subject to a reservation regarding the prac- 
tice of professions, and the Japanese Government 
ratified the treaty with a comparable reservation 
on this subject. Acceptance of the reservations 
by the respective Governments was confirmed by 
diplomatic notes which were exchanged at Tokyo 
on August 29. The texts of the principal notes, 
and of a letter of the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs explaining certain terms used in the Japa- 
nese reservation, are printed below. 


Notes Relating to Reservations 


United States Note of August 29 communicating Senate 
reservation 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
No. 291 Tokyo, August 29, 1953 


EXCELLENCY : 
With reference to the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 


and Navigation between the United States of America 


For the Department’s announcement of the signing, 
see BuLLETIN of Apr. 13, 1953, p. 531. 

For text of the President’s transmittal message and 
for testimony by Deputy Assistant Secretary Johnson be- 
fore a Senate Foreign Relations Committee subcommittee, 
see ibid., Aug. 3, 1953, p. 160. 
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and Japan, signed at Tokyo on April 2, 1953, I have the 
honor to inform Your Excellency that the Senate of the 
United States on July 21, 1953, gave its advice and consent 
to the ratification of the said Treaty in a resolution as 
follows: 


“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein), that the Senate advise and consent to the 
ratification of Executive D, 83rd Congress, first session, a 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the United States of America and Japan, together with a 
Protocol relating thereto, signed at Tokyo on April 2, 
1953, subject to the following reservation, which shall be 
agreed to by the other High Contracting Party before 
ratifications are exchanged: 


‘Article VIII, Paragraph 2, shall not extend to pro- 
fessions, which because they involve the performance 
of functions in a public capacity or in the interest of 
public health and safety, are state-licensed and reserved 
by statute or constitution exclusively to citizens of the 
country, and no most-favored-nation clause in the said 
Treaty shall apply to such professions.’ ” 


It will be observed that by this resolution the advice 
and consent of the Senate to the ratification of the Treaty 
are given subject to a reservation to the provision that 
concerns the practice of professions. 

It is the hope of my Government that Your Excellency’s 
Government will find acceptable the reservation which the 
Senate has made a condition of its advice and consent to 
the ratification of the Treaty. An acknowledgement of 
this Note by Your Excellency prior to the exchange of 
ratifications accepting, on behalf of the Government of 
Japan, the said reservation will be considered as com- 
pleting the acceptance by the two Governments of the 
reservation.’ 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my most 
distinguished consideration. 

JoHN M. ALLISON 
His Excellency 
Katsv0 OK4zAKI, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Japan. 





Japanese Note of August 29 communicating Japanese 
reservation 


MONSIEUR L’AMBASSADEUR, 


With reference to the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation between Japan and the United States of 
America signed at Tokyo on April 2, 1953, I have the 
honour to inform Your Excellency that the conclusion of 
the Treaty was approved by the Diet of Japan on August 
7, 1953. In the course of Diet deliberations on the ap- 
proval for the conclusion of the Treaty, the desire was 
expressed that, should any reservation be made, on behalf 
of the United States of America, with respect to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty concerning the practice of vrofes- 
sions, the Government of Japan should make similar res- 
ervation with respect to the same provisions. 

Now that Your Excellency has informed me in the Note 
of today’s date of the reservation made on behalf of the 
United States of America, I wish to inform Your Excel- 
lency that my Government has decided to make the fol- 
lowing reservation : 


Japan reserves the right to impose prohibitions or re- 
strictions on nationals of the United States of America 
with respect to practicing the professions referred to in 
Article VIII, paragraph 2, to the same extent as States, 
Territories or possessions of the United States of America, 
including the District of Columbia, to which such nationals 
belong impose prohibitions or restrictions on nationals of 
Japan with respect to practicing such professions. 





* The Japanese Foreign Minister, in a note of the same 
date, accepted the U.S. reservation. 
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It is the hope of my Government that Your Excellency’s 
Government will find acceptable the above reservation of 
the Government of Japan. An acknowledgement of this 
Note by Your Excellency prior to the exchange of ratifi- 
cations accepting, on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America, the said reservation will be 
considered as completing the acceptance thereof by the 
Government of the United States of America.‘ 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Ex- 
cellency, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

KatTsvo OKAZAKI 





Letter from Foreign Minister Okazaki to Ambassador 
Allison, August 29 


MONSIEUR L’AMBASSADEUR, 

I have the honour to refer to my Note of today’s date 
informing Your Excellency of the reservation made by 
my Government with respect to the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation between Japan and the United 
States of America signed at Tokyo on April 2, 1953. 

I wish to inform Your Excellency that the phrase 
“States, Territories or possessions of the United States of 
America, including the District of Columbia, to which such 
nationals belong” used in the said Note shall mean States, 
Territories or possessions of the United States of America, 
including the District of Columbia, where such nationals 
are admitted or licenced to practice such professions, or, 
if such nationals are not admitted or licenced to practice 
such professions in any such areas, where such nationals 
are domiciled. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Ex- 
cellency, Monsieur l’'Ambassadeur, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

KAtTsuo OKAZAKI 


Further Request for Communist Views 
on Political Conference 


Press release 548 dated October 8 


Following is the text of a message which the 
U.S. Government has requested the Government 
of Sweden to transmit to the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists. The U.S. Government has 
handed copies of the message to the Secretary- 
General, with a request that he circulate it to mem- 
bers of the United Nations * 


The governments which are to participate in the 
Conference for our side have been designated and 
are ready to proceed with the Conference as soon 
as the necessary preliminary arrangements are 
agreed to by your side. For this purpose the U.S. 
Government has been requested, after consulta- 
tion with the other participants for our side, to 





‘Ambassador Allison, in a note of the same date, ac- 
cepted the Japanese reservation on behalf of the U.S. 
Government. 

5 Circulated as U.N. doc. A/2498 dated Oct. 8, 1953. 
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communicate with you and to agree on the neces- 
sary arrangements. As stated in the message 
communicated to you on September 5,° the U.S. 
Government is of the opinion that Honolulu, San 
Francisco, or Geneva would provide facilities con- 
ducive to the success of the Political Conference. 
In that message the United States also proposed 
October 15 as an appropriate date for the Con- 
ference to begin. Our side wishes to complete the 
preliminary arrangements as soon as possible so 
that the Conference can begin on that date or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 

The U.S. Government again inquires whether 
these suggestions for the time and place of the 
Conference are acceptable to the authorities of 
the other side. As you have been informed,’ the 
United States is also prepared to dispatch a repre- 
sentative to meet with your representatives in any 
of the places named above in order to seek agree- 
ment on the necessary arrangements so as to make 

ossible earliest convocation of the Conference. 

e U.S. representative would be prepared to 
agree on a time and place for a conference and to 
exchange views looking toward early agreement 
on procedural, administrative, and related ques- 
tions as to arrangements which it might be appro- 
priate to discuss before the Conference begins. 

It will also be open to your side to raise other 
matters at the Conference itself at an appropriate 
time. 

The arrangements for our side were approved 
by the General Assembly on August 28,8 after 
careful consideration of alternative proposals. 
Efforts to have the Assembly reconsider these mat- 
ters have been rejected. The arrangements ap- 
proved on August 28 therefore stand. These 
arrangements are entirely reasonable and will per- 
mit the effective implementation of the recom- 
mendation contained in article 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement, which your side proposed and pressed 
for and to which both sides agreed. Our side is 
prepared to negotiate in all reasonableness and 
good faith. If your side has any intention of 
carrying out the recommendation contained in the 
Armistice Agreement and of participating in a 
Korean Political Conference looking toward a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question and 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea, etc., 
there can be no reason for your side to refuse to 
get on with the Conference. 

An early expression of your views on the mat- 
ters raised in these messages is imperative if the 
Korean Political Conference recommended in the 
Armistice Agreement and approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly is to take place within the time set 


forth in the Armistice Agreement. 


* Not printed. 

"For text of message transmitted on Sept. 24, see BULLE- 
TIN of Oct. 12, 1953, p. 486 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
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Mutual Assurances on Points 
of International Tension 


Press release 545 dated October 6 


At his news conference on October 6, Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions relating to 
reports that the United States has under considera- 
tion some form of nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet Union. He was asked whether such a pact 
was being considered as between the German Gov- 
ernment and the USS.R., between the United 
and the 
USS.R., or between some combination of these. 
He was also asked whether the areas to be covered 
by any mutual assurances would extend beyond 
Germany. Secretary Dulles made the following 


States, United Kingdom, Franee, 


response to these questions: 


Talk about a nonaggression pact between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. is a little bit vague 


and somewhat meaningless, because of the 


that it can be said that we already have a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union in that we 
are both parties to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which prescribes that all of the members 
shall refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other 
state. That, broadly speaking, is a nonaggression 
pact, and it would be difficult to add much to it. 

Now, there are special situations where it may 


be appropriate to devise Eye procedures. 
my address to the United Na 


want that also. 


Now that is one of the areas where special action 
might possibly be considered which would be basi- 
cally an application of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. Germany, of course, is not at 
the present time a member of the United Nations 
and is not itself bound by the nonaggression pro- 
vision of that Charter, which does, however, bind 


both the United States and the Soviet Union. 


There are many possible combinations and per- 
mutations which we are considering. We are dis- 
cussing these with the representatives of the West 
German Government, with Chancellor Adenauer 
and his associates, and with the British and the 
French, who, with us, are in occupation of West 
Germany. I couldn’t at this time go into any 
detailed proposals. They are nowhere near con- 


clusion. 


I can only say that the general problem of giv- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1953, p. 403. 





tions Assembly at the 
opening of the general debate,’ I referred, for 
example, to the situation in Germany. I said that 
both the Russian people and the French people 
have not forgotten what they suffered from Ger- 
man aggression. I said that they are entitled to 
expect assurances against any repetition of that. 
I went on to say the German people themselves 








ing reassurance against a possible resurgence of 
German aggression is a matter which is bein 
studied in concert, and I can’t make a unilatera 
statement about a matter which, obviously, con- 
cerns closely other governments with whom we are 
working on this subject. Of course, the European 
Defense Community of itself, in my opinion, pro- 
vides the best guaranties that can be given. 

We are giving an intensive study to a possible 
solution of the cause of friction not only in Ger- 
many but wherever such friction exists. Of course, 
Austria involves that situation; Korea involves 
that situation. 

Three areas of great concern are Germany, 
Austria, and Korea, because they are countries 
which are either divided by occupation or subject 
to occupation, so that they are not wholly free and 
independent countries. 

I don’t think that the Soviet Union is fearful 
of the aggressive intentions either of Austria or 
of Korea. On the other hand, both of those 
countries occupy positions which could have stra- 
tegic importance, and if it will help to solve those 
problems to make clear that we have no desire 
to use those areas as a base for any hostile inten- 
tions of our own, we are glad to do that. You 
may recall, reverting again to my United Na- 
tions speech, that I said that as far as Korea 
was concerned we had no aggressive intentions; 
we had no desire to use Korea as a buildup for 
American power on the mainland of Asia; that our 
desire was to get our men home out of Korea 
as rapidly as possible. That was an indication 
of our policy and intentions as regards that area. 

We are constantly attempting to appraise both 
the capabilities and intentions of the Soviet Union. 
Both subjects are elusive, and it is not easy to 
get dependable data upon which to form an opin- 
ion, but obviously, as the danger becomes greater, 
the importance of trying to ascertain both capa- 
bilities and intentions increases. 

The President and I have repeatedly said that 
we were eagerly looking for some deeds on the 
part of the Soviet Union which would be some 
guide to what has been referred to here as their 
probable intentions. So far we have been disap- 
pointed that everything that they have said has 
been wholly negative in that respect. Certainly 
the situation has not improved any over the past 
few weeks in view of the refusal on the part of the 
Chinese Communists to make any response to our 
proposals as to the time and place for the Korean 
Political Conference. The Soviet note * suggests 


*TI. e., the Soviet note of Sept. 28 in reply to U.S.-U.K.- 
French proposals for a four-power conference to discuss 
Germany and Austria. The Secretary’s reference is to 
the following passage: 

“The Soviet Government has noted the fact that the 
achievement of an armistice in Korea has created a favor- 
able situation in which to achieve the lessening of tension 
in the international situation. However, recently there 
have been created new difficulties in the solution of the 
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that they may want to attempt to propose some 
totally different kind of conference—a five-power 
conference in place of that. Furthermore the 
negative reaction of the Soviet Union to a confer- 
ence as proposed about Germany; the statement 
that they don’t want to have any conference at all 
about Austria—all of those developments of the 
last few weeks have not been encouraging. But 
we are not going to allow ourselves to be dis- 
couraged as long as there is any meses | of 
finding a way of easing tensions, as I say particu- 
larly having regard to the growing, mounting peril 
that there is in the new weapons. 

Other Naro countries are being kept informed 
on the course of those conversations, both through 
meetings in Paris of the members of the Nato 
Council and through talks here, in connection with 
the United Nations meetings. For instance, Mr. 
van Zeeland was here and he had a long talk with 
the President and with myself about the general 
situation. One of the Foreign Ministers, Mr. 
Luns of the Netherlands, is here. Iam having the 
pleasure of meeting him at dinner today. No 
doubt we will talk informally then about these 
matters. There is no effort to keep this whole 
problem a secret. We want to get ideas. Many 
people are interested and can put forward con- 
structive suggestions. 

I have tried on various occasions—perhaps most 
notably in connection with my recent address to 
the United Nations—to emphasize the urgency of 
the situation, having in mind the constantl 
mounting destructive power of weapons, whic 
puts humanity in greater danger than it has ever 
been in before. In all these matters we are work- 
ing with a very great sense of urgency. We are 
trying to be imaginative, to find new solutions, 
realizing that the stakes are greater now than per- 
haps they have ever been before in history. 


Arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski 


Press release 530 dated September 30 


In denouncing the arrest and forced retirement 
of the Primate of Poland, Cardinal Wyszynski, 
the President expressed the condemnation by the 





Korean problem. The very calling of a political con- 
ference on the Korean problem is meeting with serious 
difficulties inasmuch as in defining the composition of 
the political conference at the Seventh Session of the 
General Assembly as a result of all kinds of measures 
on the part of the United States of America there was 
demonstrated an impermissible one-sidedness and gross 
underestimation of the importance of actions in agreement 
with such directly interested countries as the Chinese 
Peoples Republic and the Korean Peoples Democratic 
Republic. Moreover the success of a political conference 
in many ways depends on the joint efforts of both inter- 
ested sides and the participation of other governments 
which cooperated in the achievement of an armistice 
and which are striving for a definitive regulation of the 
Korean problem.” 
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American people of this new act of Communist 
terrorism against religion.’ 

It is clear to everyone that the outright war on 
religion conducted by the Polish regime is also 
an attack on the national traditions of which re- 
ligion has always been a vital part. The Polish 
Communists have committed a crime against a 
true leader of the Polish nation, and the memory 
of it will never be erased. 

The American people are profoundly convinced 
that the religious persecution now being carried 
on in Poland will not achieve the purpose intended. 
We are confident that the religious spirit of man 
will not be subdued or extinguished and will re- 
main a sustaining force in Poland during the 
present tragic suffering of the Polish nation. 


U.S., U.K. To Cease Administering 
Zone A of Trieste? 


Press release 547 dated October 8 


The Governments of the U.S. and U.K. have 
viewed with great concern the recent deterioration 
in the relations between Italy and Yugoslavia 
which has resulted from the dispute over the fu- 
ture of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

Since the conclusion of the Second World War, 
the two Governments have jointly exercised the 
administration of Zone A of the Territory under 
the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty. Similarly, 
the i iar i Government has continued to be re- 
sponsible for the administration of Zone B. These 
responsibilities were to be purely temporary and it 
was never envisaged that they should become per- 
manent. For reasons that are well known, it 
proved impossible to reach agreement with the 
other signatories of the Peace Treaty for setting 
up the permanent regime for the Free Territory 
provided for in the Treaty. 

The Governments of the U.S. and U.K., who 
were thus faced with a situation not contemplated 
in the Treaty, subsequently employed their good 
offices on frequent occasions in the hope of pro- 
moting a settlement by conciliation between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. Unfortunately it was not pos- 
sible to find a solution acceptable to both sides. 
Moreover the recent proposals put forward by 
Italy and Yugoslavia have been reciprocally re- 
jected. 


* At his press conference on Sept. 30, the President, in 
commenting on Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski’s arrest, said 
that he thought the heart of America resented this kind 
of thing very deeply. He expressed his belief that with- 
out freedom of religion and freedom of thought, and with- 
out some evidence that the Communists were willing to 
honor these things and to observe them in some measurable 
degree, it was discouraging to try to reach real under- 
standings in the world. 

* An identical announcement was made simultaneously 
at London by the Foreign Office. 
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In these circumstances, the two Governments 
see no alternative but to bring the pranre un- 
satisfactory situation to an end. They are no 
longer prepared to maintain responsibility for the 
administration of Zone A. They have therefore 
decided to terminate the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, to withdraw their troops, and having in 
mind the predominantly Italian character of Zone 
A to relinquish the administration of that Zone 
to the Italian Government. The two Govern- 
ments expect that the measures being taken will 
lead to a final peaceful solution. 

It is the firm belief of the two Governments that 
this step will contribute to stabilization of a situ- 
ation which has disturbed Italo-Yugoslav rela- 
tions during recent years. They trust that it will 
provide the basis for friendly and fruitful co- 
operation between Italy and Yugoslavia, which 1s 
as important to the security of Western Europe as 
it is to the interests of the two countries concerned. 

The withdrawal of troops and the simultaneous 
transfer of administrative authority will take 
place at the earliest practicable date, which will be 
announced in due course. 


Secretary Expresses U.S. Concern 
for Plight of Albanian People 


Following are texts of letters exchanged by Sec- 
retary Dulles and Hasan Dosti, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Committee 
for a Free Albania: 


Mr. Dosti to the Secretary 
Avueust 25, 1953 


Dear Mr. Dottes: On the eve of the fourth an- 
niversary of the formation of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Albania, which took place 26 
August 1949, we the members of the Executive 
Committee present our compliments to your Ex- 
cellency and take this occasion to repeat our 
grateful thanks for the many occasions in the 
course of our brief history when the government 
and people of the United States have shown by 
word and deed their support of the ideals of free- 
dom and justice, which are the objectives for 
which we work. In the four years of its existence 
the Nora has devoted its energies to keeping 
alive the spirit of opposition among the people of 
Albania and rallying Albanians abroad in sup- 
port of this purpose. We feel that on this fourth 
anniversary we can say that by our efforts and 
with the help of our American and British friends 
we have made significant progress towards our 
goals. 

Today, as a result of Communist misrepresen- 
tations and lies, a new problem confronts our com- 
mittee in its efforts rs a alive the spirit of re- 
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sistance among our brothers in Albania. In its 
propaganda, the Communist regime has attempted 
to convince the Albanian people that its neigh- 
bors on the Balkan Peninsula and, indeed, the 
United States and the United Kingdom have 
agreed to a partition of Albania between the neigh- 
boring states. To us living in the free world, such 
a claim is obviously false, but the Albanian public, 
victimized by incessant propaganda and unable to 
learn the truth except with great difficulty, has 
no reliable means of exposing this lie. 

We have, therefore, been gratified by the state- 
ments recently made by Albania’s neighbors mak- 
ing public their views on this question, statements 
which we have the means to publicize inside Al- 
bania itself. We have particular reference to the 
recent communique of the Balkan Pact powers in 
which the governments of Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey stated, “the independence of Albania 
would constitute an element of importance to the 
péace and stability of the Balkans;” the announce- 
ment of 8 May 1953 by a spokesman of the Italian 
Foreign Office that “Italy’s viewpoint on Albania 
is well-known: liberty, independence and terri- 
torial integrity;” and statements by prominent 
Yugoslav officials such as the announcement of 
21 May 1953 by Dr. Mosa Pijade that “a guaran- 
tee of Albania’s territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty . . would fit in with our basic prin- 
ciple: the Balkans for the people of the Balkans.” 

We take this occasion to express the hope that 
the United States, to which so many suffering 
people look for material and moral support in the 
common struggle against Communist oppression, 
will find it consistent with its aims to associate it- 
self with the other countries who have given the 
lie to Communist falsehoods concerning the parti- 
tion of Albania. 

The members of the Nera wish to take this 
opportunity to express to the United States Gov- 
ernment appreciation for its hospitality to them 
and to all refugees and to convey the hope that 
the United States will continue to fight for the 
freedom of all from Communist oppression. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hasan Dostt 


The Secretary’s Reply 
Avaust 27, 1953 


Dear Mr. Dostt: I thank you for your letter of 
August 25, 1953 written on the occasion of the 
fourth anniversary of the formation of the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Albania. 

The suffering of the Albanian people under the 
cruel oppression of Soviet tyranny has awakened 
the sympathy of free men everywhere. Isolated 
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as they are and unable to speak for themselves, the 
people of Albania desperately need the support 
and assistance of those of their compatriots who 
are now outside Albania and free to speak in be- 
half of their people. As the National Committee 
for a Free Albania has recognized, Albanians in 
the free world, through unity of purpose and ef- 
fort, can perform an invaluable service in support- 
ing the morale of their countrymen and in keep- 
ing alive their faith in ultimate independence. 

To the United States, which has traditionally 
supported the right of all oppressed peoples to 
freedom and liberty, the tragic plight of the Al- 
banian people is a matter of deep concern. This 
Government shall continue its efforts to support 
the Albanian people in their endeavors for the 
establishment of a free and representative govern- 
ment. 

The United States recognizes that the problem 
of future relationships between a free and inde- 
pendent Albania and its neighbors is a matter pri- 
marily for bilateral discussion and _ solution. 
Under these circumstances recent declarations by 
Albania’s neighbors of their peaceful purpose to- 
ward Albania and their intent to support the right 
of the Albanian people to freedom and independ- 
ence, are particularly welcome. These declara- 
tions constitute significant refutation of Com- 
munist charges that Albania’s neighbors are intent 
upon partition of Albania. 

I wish to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the National Committee for a Free Albania on the 
work which it has done, in the four years of its 
existence, toward developing a rallying point for 
all Albanians in their struggle for the freedom 
and independence of their country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Dues 


President to Visit Ottawa 


White House press release dated October 8 


The President has accepted an invitation from 
the Government of Canada to visit Ottawa. He 
will leave Washington for Ottawa on November 
13 and return November 15. On the invitation 
of the Governor General of Canada, Vincent Mas- 
sey, the President will spend one night at Gov- 
ernment House. He will also spend one night at 
the residence of the American Ambassador, R. 
Douglas Stuart. It is expected that he will be 
invited to address a joint session of the Canadian 
Parliament on November 14. 

Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, 
apa the guest of the President at Blair House May 

and 8. 
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U.S. Support for U.N.’s Technical Assistance Program 


Statement by Henry Ford II 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U. S. delegation press release dated October 2 


I am honored to represent my country at the 
United Nations at this important time in our lives. 
I personally believe, as do most Americans, that it 
is essential for the nations here to find a way of 
working together on terms that will give people 
eumeinns a real chance to live and prosper in 
dignity and mutual respect. 

am especially pleased to deal with technical 
assistance, because this is one of the most effective 
means of helping peoples to overcome conditions 
which breed unrest, tyranny, and war. 

The United States believes in the United Na- 
tions technical-assistance program. We believe in 
it because of a deep-seated humanitarian tradi- 
tion. We believe in it because we know that the 
relief of poverty and ignorance and misery is es- 
sential for lasting peace. This program is a sound 
investment in world stability for the future. 

The American people recognize that the con- 
tinued existence of very low living standards in 
large areas of the world is unhealthy. We know 
that the existence of vast depressed areus is a 
heavy drag upon the whole world economy. The 
American people, who have experienced the bene- 
fits of a vigorous and prosperous economy, have 
a real stake in the development of similar situa- 
tions abroad. We are not interested in exploiting 
anybody. We are interested in the mutual ad- 
vantages which flow from an unfettered exchange 
of skills, goods, and ideas with other peoples. 
This is neither altruism nor imperialism—it is 
simply enlightened self-interest. 

In the modern world, no nation can go it alone— 
in economics any more than in politics. 

The United States is proud of its contribution 
to the United Nations technical-assistance pro- 
gram; proud of having helped establish it; and 
proud of having carried a major share of the bur- 
den, about eight times more than the next Jargest 


contributor. This has been an important part of 


* Made on Oct. 2 in Committee II (Economic and Finan- 
cial). 


October 19, 1953 


our unparalleled efforts since World War II to 
help others build a better life. 

n this connection, let me dispel any doubts 
about the United States fulfilling its commitment 
under this year’s program. The United States is 
going to put up every cent of its share of this 
year’s contributions. 

The rate at which our contribution will actually 
be made available depends, of course, on the rate 
of payments by other countries. As the members 
of the Committee are aware, the United States is 
pledged to make available, within the total amount 
pledged, 60 cents for every 40 cents contributed 
by the other eeeonstng countries. 

Most Americans clearly understand the need for 
multilateral action in the technical-assistance field, 
as distinct from the bilateral activities being car- 
ried on by various nations. The broad problems of 
the development of the world economy are world 
problems which call for action on a worldwide 
scale. There are limits to what any one country 
or small group of countries can do—in terms of 
money and, more important, in terms of quali- 
fied technical personnel. The world needs the best 
skills it can get. 

There is perhaps less understanding of the im- 
portance of technical assistance as a means of 
strengthening the United Nations itself. Too 
often, people not familiar with the United Na- 
tions think of it as an inconclusive debating so- 
ciety, where nothing really gets done. The real 
work that does get done, the human progress made 
from day to day in a thousand villages around 
the world, is often overlooked or ignored. 

The technical-assistance program, and the ac- 
tivities of the specialized agencies, account for the 
eight-tenths of the iceberg which, although often 
submerged from public view, provide the broad 
base of international cooperation. To millions of 
people who never hear of political debates, these 
activities are the United Nations, and upon these 
grassroots functions the United Nations may well 
stand or fall. 

Aside from the soundness of the basic concept, 
the actual achievements of the technical-assistance 
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program to date warrant the continued support 
of all United Nations members. 

_ At the same time, my delegation believes there 
is room for improvement so that the program 
can be made more effective. 

I think all of us are agreed that every effort 
must be exerted to make the most effective use of 
the resources available. Only in this way will one 
year’s operations justify the next year’s contribu- 
tions. There is a danger that what there is to 
spend at the present time may be spread too thin. 
We believe that the program’s funds should be so 
concentrated that whatever jobs are undertaken 
will be well done, and provide a basis of solid ac- 
complishment. The participating agencies must 
establish realistic Po in dealing with the 
requests submitted by underdeveloped areas. 
Each agency should concentrate on the things it 
can do Dest. We know it is difficult to establish 
sound priorities and to be firm in refusing requests 
for projects which do not meet those priorities. 
So long as the demand greatly exceeds the supply, 
our resources must be strictly rationed. As prac- 
tical people, all of us must recognize that oly by 
showing results can we earn the widespread con- 
fidence which the program deserves. 

It is also important that we find out exactly 
what we are accomplishing. We cannot hope to 
plan intelligently for the future unless we evalu- 
ate the results of our experiences to date. More- 
over, we need a balance sheet of accomplishments 
to help the man in the street understand what 
we're doing. In its 5th annual report,? presented 
to the Economic and Social Council this summer, 
the Technical Assistance Board has started to 
assess the operational results of a number of its 
projects. This kind of analysis is useful and we 
need more of it. 

We also need a larger picture, a look at the 
broad goals toward which this program is moving. 
We should know what it is achieving in specific 
countries. We should know how much progress 
we are making toward our goals. 

The countries receiving assistance can help the 
major contributors and themselves a great deal by 
reporting regularly on exactly how the program 
is helping them, or how it is failing to Fw them. 
They can tell about the things which they them- 
selves are doing to carry forward the work begun 
by technical-assistance experts. They can tell 
what use is being made of the training ac- 
quired by their nationals through the fellowship 
program. 

We all know that information of this kind is 
particularly helpful in the yearly effort to get new 
appropriations for this work from national 
legislatures. 

In another few weeks, the Fourth Technical As- 
sistance Conference will receive pledges for the 
1954 program. The method of financing through 


* U. N. doc. B/2433. 
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voluntary annual contributions has, by and large 
been successful. Yet, as we all know, this method 
may cause uncertainties in the development of 
long-range programs which are often needed if we 
are to achieve effective economic development. 

We certainly hope that the forthcoming confer- 
ence will be successful, and that the program will 
have adequate funds to carry forward its work. 

delegation is particularly encouraged to 
note that in 1953 a number of countries decided to 
contribute to the program for the first time, and 
that others have increased their contributions over 
last year—some of them quite substantially. As 
the chairman of the Technical Assistance Board 
has pointed out, the number pledged to support 
this program has increased steadily—55 in 1951, 
65 in 1952, and 70 this year. The Soviet Union 
and Poland are included among this year’s new 
contributors. We note this indication of their in- 
terest in the program, and trust that it will prove 
to be a really constructive and positive aid to our 
efforts. Let us hope there is no thorn in this rose. 

This growth in participation is heartening 
progress toward a genuinely international pro- 
gram. In a truly cooperative effort, every gov- 
ernment must contribute its appropriate share, 
and by the same token expand its interest. The 
difference between the largest contribution and 
other contributions should not be such as to en- 
danger the international character of this work. 

While we are proud of the major part which the 
United States has been able to play in the pro- 
gram, we hope that other governments will con- 
tinue to increase their participation. We hope 
that all governments will join in giving all the 
financial resources they can afford. 

With regard to the specific business before us, 
my delegation would be pleased to support a reso- 
lution designed to give effect to the various rec- 
ommendations which were considered at length 
and agreed upon in the Economic and Social 
Council. On the one hand, such a resolution 
should pave the way for the continuation of the 
program during 1954. On the other, it should 
further the campaign to make the most effective 
use of the resources available to the program. 

Let me add, on a more personal note, that all of 
us who believe in this concept of technical assist- 
ance look forward to the day when the world can 
have a program more adequate to its needs. We 
need to close the immense gap between what men 
could do in theory, and what they actually do in 
= Technical assistance is a solid bridge 

etween the miseries of the past and the hopes for 
the future. 

Some months ago, President Eisenhower re- 
affirmed a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy. He said: 


The peace we seek, founded upon decent trust and 
cooperative effort among nations, can be fortified, not by 
weapons of war but by wheat and by cotton, by milk and 
by wool, by meat and by timber and by rice. . e 
These are needs that challenge this world in arms. 
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This is our challenge. Has mankind the imagi- 
nation and courage to use its material and spirit- 
ual resources for peace and human well-being, 
instead of self-destruction? The start ali of us 
have made through technical assistance is a small 
token of what we can do if the threat of aggression 
can be lifted. Right now, we and other free peo- 
ples have no recourse but to strengthen our de- 
fenses, for our freedom is our most precious her- 
itage. Let us hope and work for that time when 
those who are responsible for the terrible tensions 
which make armaments necessary, will turn aside 
from their old course and join with us whole- 
heartedly to bring the peace the world so desper- 
ately wants. The hour is late, and free peoples 
everywhere await the answer 


Continuation of UNICEF 
on a Permanent Basis 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 5 


It is fitting that today, proclaimed as World’s 
Children Day, we should gather here in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and, all nations together, dedicate 
ourselves to the purpose of strengthening collec- 
tive responsibility for the welfare of children. 

When the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund came into being, there 
were untold millions of children all over the world 
in desperate and immediate need. There were 30 
million children in Europe alone. This was a 
challenge to all nations. Out of this crisis came 
the beginning of a large-scale demonstration that 
governments and peoples working together 
through an organization like the United Nations 
could collectively meet a problem beyond solution 
if countries worked toward solving it alone. 

I, personally, was a witness to those early days— 
for this tragic situation resulted as far back as 
1946 in the forming of a United States committee 
dedicated to helping Unicer meet not only the 
European emergency but similar ones throughout 
the world. 

As chairman of the United States Committee 
for the Unicer, I have seen the program in oper- 
ation, first in the early days in Europe and later 
in Latin America. I have been in close touch 
with personal friends who have returned lately 
after seeing the program in operation in Asia and 
Africa. ; 





‘Made on Oct. 5 in plenary session. For an article 
by Martha M. Eliot, U. S. representative on UNICEF, See 
BULLETIN of Aug. 31, 1953, p. 288. 
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_ As far back as 1948 I visited a little schoolhouse 
in the Tyrol and saw a part of the 350,000 Aus- 
trian schoolchildren digesting their geography in 
the form of school lunch rations, making a memory 
game out of naming Unicer’s food ao the coun- 
tries the foods came from. I can hear them re- 
citing now— 


Meat from Australia 
Sugar from Cuba 
Cod-liver oil from Iceland 
Milk from the U. S.— 

ete. ete. 


They called it “learning geography through 
good will.” 

In another country I saw a group of orphans, 
70 of them, with 70 smiles that had cost one dollar; 
for with a one-dollar bill all of these 70 children 
had received a glass of milk—orphans needing 
Unicer to = make up for deficiencies caused 
by insufficiently cultivated lands and drought- 
depleted herds. rc 

n the small town of Trebihoth in the Bohemian 
hills, I saw the beginning of the vast BCG cam- 
paign carried on with the World Health Organi- 
zation. Children streamed toward the small 
schoolhouse where a Scandinavian team of a doc- 
tor and nurses waited to test and vaccinate the first 
of over 50 million children who have since been 
tested and over 22 million who have been vacci- 
nated against TB. Cost? One dollar to test and 
vaccinate 8 children. I saw children in Italy 
where having no shoes was still the common rea- 
son for missing school. 

I have talked to friends recently returned from 
Indonesia who reported to me that 10 million in 
that country have suffered from yaws—that “trop- 
ical child-crippler”—and that today Unicer and 
Wuo, working together under a program of the 
Indonesian Government, are demonstrating to the 
world that for 15 cents’ worth of penicillin per 
child a child can be cured. In the campaign 
against yaws, bejel, and syphilis in Asia, Eastern 
Mediterranean, and Latin America, Unicer has 
already examined over 11 million and treated over 
3 million, and an additional’9 million need treat- 
ment in Asia alone. 

On my last trip to South America I could cheer 
with others that the campaign against malaria, 
typhus, and insect-borne diseases in 1953 would 
protect over 9 million. 

Hand in hand with these campaigns and these 
pilot technical assistance programs goes the un- 
spectacular work of building a network of per- 


‘manent services for children—infant health and 


welfare centers where mothers can go to get help 
in taking care of their children. 

I have seen some of these moderate makeshift 
centers, situated in the back of a schoolroom or in 
a church or temple, serving their purpose until a 
better place is possible. 
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Unicer, I found out, provides the scales, the 
thermometers, the midwifery kits, and other equip- 
ment not available, and of course, as in all UNIcEF 
programs, the government or the local community 
shares the responsibility and provides the rest. 
I was told that these programs are causing minor 
public health and welfare revolutions in some 
countries, raising standards and practices; and 
that, because this work is not a give-away pro- 
gram, governments are spending more than they 
ever anticipated. Some health and welfare 
budgets are being increased as much as 300 percent 
in 3 years. 

During war years children take chaos for 
granted ; they become used to violence; they wit- 
ness tyranny; they do not play war—they are 
part of it. I saw many of these children immedi- 
ately following World War II: young bodies so 
weakened, their legs and arms resembling sticks; 
eyes were deep sockets; lives that had been held in 
storage, but, fortunately not all became dead 
storage. 

Unicer, after dealing with these acute emer- 
gencies, is now dedicated to long-term work of 
overcoming chronic problems in the underdevel- 
oped areas. We in the United States welcome the 
recognition Unicer has given to the urgent need 
of underdeveloped countries. We know that an 
unhealthy child can become economic dead weight, 
imposing a burden on family and community. 
Many, many millions go through unproductive 
adult lives for ills acquired in childhood—diseases 
that a little money and a little know-how can 
wipe out. None of our hopes for our children or 
none of the high ideals for which we are struggling 
can be realized unless the citizens of tomorrow 
grow up strong in body and in spirit. 

Our efforts on behalf of the children of today 
will help insure a solid basis for the fruition of 
the other great undertakings of the United 
Nations. 

For these reasons, Madam President, the United 
States delegation takes great pleasure in inform- 
ing the General Assembly that the United States 
favors, as it did at the recent session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the continuation of 
Unicer as recommended in the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Council,? with the understand- 
ing that it does not imply a commitment of any 
kind as to future contributions to Unicer by the 
United States. The United States delegation will 
vote in favor of the draft resolution which is be- 


fore the Assembly.* 


?495 (XVI). 

* U.N. doc. A/L.163. The resolution, which continues 
the Fund in existence under the name “United Nations 
Children’s Fund” (retaining the symbol UNIcEF), was 
adopted unanimously on Oct. 6. 
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The United States has always contributed its 
proportionate share to this humanitarian program, 
and at this time it gives us great pleasure to an- 
nounce that within the next few days Unicer will 
receive from the United States a check for $9,- 
814,333, representing our contribution for the cal- 
endar year 1953. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Committee for European Migration 


The Department of State announced on October 9 (press 
release 553) that the U.S. Government will be repre- 
sented at the sixth session of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, opening at Venice on 
October 12, by the following delegation : 


US. Representative 
W. Hallam Tuck, Director, Board of Allied Chemicals 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 


Dorothy D. Houghton, Assistant Director for Refugees 

and Migration, Foreign Operations Administration 
Chauncey W. Reed, U.S. House of Representatives 
Francis W. Walter, U.S. House of Representatives 
Arthur V. Watkins, U.S. Senate 


Advisers 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State 

Walter M. Besterman, Staff Member, Committee on Ju- 
diciary, U.S. House of Representatives 

Richard R. Brown, Director, Office of Field Coordination, 
Escapee Program, Office of the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany 

David E. Christian, Chief, Manpower and Labor Econom- 
ics Section, European Labor Division, U.S. Mission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 
pean Regional Organizations 

Dayton H. Frost, Refugees and Migration Staff, Foreign 
Operations Administration 

William C. Affeld, Jr., First Secretary and Consul, Chief 
of Consular Division, American Embassy, Vienna 

Guy J. Swope, Chief, Displaced Populations Division, 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany 

Harold R. Thain, Chief, Escapee Program Unit, Office of 
the U.S. Political Adviser, Trieste 


The fifth session of the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration was held at Geneva April 16-24, 
1953. 





FOREIGN SERVICE 











Recess Appointment 


The President on October 5 appointed John E. Peurifoy 
to be Ambassador to Guatemala. 
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